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FOREWORD 



Uo3a^on^/ Rehabthjtation in Empioyment Trainwg is a compendium of sight papers designed , 
to (1) present tlte relationship of tlie rehabilrtation process to vocational education. (2) Examine 
the cooperative roles of vocational education, rehabilitation, and special e^Jucation. and (3) iden- 
tify^lhe trends that wilf have an impact on the planning for future employment training needs. The 

"compendiufti contains useful information for planning vocational education programs for disabled 
persons as well ^s for other target groups—djspl^ced workers, ai^ult basic education students^ and 

. disadvantaged youth In addition to its usefulness as a program planmng,lopl the monograph .wilt 
serve46 provide impetus to vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, ind special education 
administrators in the development of cooperative arrangements. 

The paper is one of nrhe papers produced by th^ National Center Clearinghouse's Information 
Analysis Program in 1984. It ig hoped that the analysis of information on topics of interest to the 
, field of vocational educaftion w^ll contribute to irpproved programming. Papers in the series should 
be of interest to all vocatipnal and adult educators, including federal and state agency personnel, 
teactier educators, researchers, administrators, teachers.^nd support stafl 



^ The profession is indebted k> Dr^ Pamela Finnerty-Fned and Dr. Robert N. lanacone for their 
scholarship in prepanr^g ^his paper. Dr Finnerty-Fned is an Assistant Professor in the ^ehabilH^^ 
t»on Counselor Education Program and the Director of ttie Attitudes Research Project vr\ the Rena- 
bilitati^ Research and Training Center at The George Washington University. Dr. \ahappr\e coor- 
dinates the VocationabSpecial Education Program at The George Washington University 
Appreciattom is.also extended to George Tilson, Jr , Carol A. Kochhar. Wilham F. Sulhvan/and 
Pamela J l^conte for their contributions to the paper. , ' 

if 4 

tDr^eed Greenwood. University of Arkansas, Dr. Donald Harrison. University of Michigan. .Dr. 
Brockfnan Schumaker, Southern Illinois University, Dr Randatl Shaw, WayneSt^te CoHe9*e^ and 
Hat Starr a^nd Nancy Puleoof thelJational CerHer fo^ hesearcti in Vocational Education con- 
tributed to the development of the paper through Uietr reviews of the manuscript. Staff on the pro- 
ject included Dr Wesley Budke, Dr. Judith Samuelson, and Catherine- Thompsor^. Ruth Nunley 
typed the manuscript and Janet Ray served as word processor^operator. Editorial assistance was 
provided by. Constance Faddis and Rod Spain of the Field Services slaff. « ' , * 
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Robert E. Taylor' ^ ^ 

Ejtecutive Dire'ctor 
Tne^National Center for FtcsearcK 
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EXECUTIVrSUMMARY 



. * Thrs compe^dtum presents the core areas of the rehabiiitation'process— assessment, counsel- 
ing, planning, training, and placement— to show how the process is and mayl3e implemented to 
serve indtviduats with disabihtie^n vocational education settings. The overview of keyJegislation 
and the cerr^ponents of the rehabilitation process— the model that undergirds the state ^nd federal 
rehabilitation system— provided in the introductory section, t>aves the vvay for the five application 
sections that follow. Each <ff these sections examm^s current and potential applications of a 6iU 
ferent proces^s component as follows: 4 

4 ^ , 

♦ Vocational evaluation and assessment 

♦ Individualized planning / 
' ♦ Employment readiness training ^ ■ • 

♦ Vocational guidance and coi^seling * ^ 

♦ Job placement and follow-up ' ' ^ * 

lanacone identifies the following persons who play a Significant role in the vocational evalua- 
tion aVid assessment process vocational evaluators. rehabilitation counselors, vocational educa- 
tors, individuals who are disabled, special educators, and significant others. Relevarrt information 
for counseling and placement can be obtained through medtcal-mformation testing, academic test- 
ing, interest testing, dexterity testing, vocational aptitude testing, persor^lity testing, work sam* 
ptes. and situational assessments. 

Ttlson describes and outlmes the four phases in developing individualized vocational educa- 
tion plans l^} determining the present functioning level, (2) writing annual goals. (3) writing short 
term objectives, and (4) evaluating student performance. 

Kochhar explains the four sequential phases invotvejd in the employment readiness process 
(1) readiness for vocational nraming. (2)- work adjustment. (3) vocational skill training, and (4) job- 
seeking/ke$ping skills. * , 

y$ullivan points out that the vocational guidance and counseling process assumes a cohesive 
rol^iri integrating the various compon^ms that are essen|ipl for the overall vocational development 
and vocational success of disabled individuals. These components or phases are prevocational. 
preassessnrient, assessment, exploration, setectroh. placement, and follow-up. 

Job development and placement of disabled individuals works best through a team approach 
The practitix)ners in the three disciplines of vocational educatton,^special education, and rehabilita^ 
tion hdve unique experiences and expertise^ which can effectively bemused to assist disabled indh 
viduals Significant elements of the planning" and placement strategy involve the following 
phases |ob development.'job modification, job analysis, job pl^ement. and job follow-up 



IX 



Because the corfiponents of the rehabilitation process are interrelated, key issues in one com- 
ponent ma( also be Of importance to another component. For example, successful job placement 
c^m be achieved only if th^b selection Is made on the basis of a comprehensive knowledge of 
the indivickiars vocational strengths and limita'^tions, abilities, ar?d personality. Thud, job placement 
is tied closely to assessment. For the same reason, an in-depth discussion of applications for one ^ 
^rea may refeNK) others as well ^ 

,,^Vac?Tion^he«eftMrs, special educators, school counselors, career education teachers, and 
e?nployment and trQ^nrr)g program servicej>roviders wilt find much useful inforni^Uon iVi the appli- 
cation sections for designing programs for disabled individuals. The same process can be applied 
also in developing assessment, counseling, employability skills training, and placement programs 
Ifor other target groups Administrators^ counselors, andteach'ers may wish to consider programs 
targeted at displaced workers, adult basrc educahon students, or disadvantaged population. 

Cooperative arrangements among vocational education, vocational rehabilitationi and special 
education are also a central theme of this compilation. A commonality of goals across the three 
disciplines, as well as the team approach to the delivery of services, foster the fdeal climate for * 
expanded interdisciplinary cooperation. The section titled' The'Expansion of Services for Disabled 
Persons wtthm Vocational Education" focuses on nnieans for strengthening theJrnkages, Admmis- ^ 
trators rn all three disciplines— vocational education, vocational rehabilKatron, and special 
education — wjI) benefit from the information presented herein m order to deveipp an understand- 
ing of the rehabtUtation process and to provifte a common language for the discussion of cobpera^ 
tive efforts 

/ 

The last section of this compilation discusses implicatibns for vocational education of such 
future trends as robotjcs. electronic cottage industries, and emerging occupations. These trends 
will affect patterns of service delivery, program pnonties. and cooperative relationships with other 
fields of education and other agencies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This monograph is designecLto present the rehabilitation model and its components to voca- 
tional edJL^cators. Its purpose is tnreefold^(1 y to describe rehabilitation, its history, and jts technoh 
ogy. (2) to illustrate how rehabilitation is or can be implemented to serve individuals with disabib* 
ties m yocatiOr>al education settings* and (3) to demonstrate how certain components of the model 
have applications for a broad spectrum of disabled and non^isabled students in.vocational 
education. , ^ , 

A discussion of rehabilitation technology within vojcational education necessitates inclusion of 
the discipline of special education. Since the emphasis of this monograph is on rehabilitation and 
the components of the reh^bihtatiorvmodel special education as a distinct discipline is not des- 
cribed at length. The authors have yvorked as a team in a uhique cross-discipfine coopei%ttve rela* 
ttonship to clarify the component? of the rehabilitation process, its interface with special educa- 
tion, and'its applications within voc^ation education, 

/ 

, As a gutde to the reader, a chart of the rehabilitation process is presented (see figure 1). The * 
chart presents a sj^^eletal framework for the rehabilitation process. Tr^e reader is encouraged to 
refer back to this chart as various components are described. *^ 

All stages of the rehabilitation process are interrelated and the phases build upon one another. 
For example* counseling occurs at all phases of rehabilitation and servesto cOorfJiita^eJhe pro- 
cess. Job placernent is closefy tied to assessment, for a successful placement can be acnieved 
only if the selectwn of the job site is made on the basis of a comprehensive knowledge of an indi- 
vidual's vocational strengths and limitations, abilities, and |l|rsona[ity. The^e and other features of 
the rehabilitation model will be discussed in greater detaif in the body of the monograph. 

The services included in the rehabilitation model as described in this monograph, are limited 
to the core areas of assessment, counseling, planning, training, and placement. Those individuals 
yvh^have had contact with the vocational rehabilitation program may have heard of a number oT ' 
other services, and in order to illustrate the complexity and breafJth of this program those services 
are lisled here. A bro^array of services for eligible disabled persons is included in the state- 
fedetal rehabilitation program ' . 

* Comprehensive evaluation , 

* Medical, surgical, and f^ospital care, and related therapy to remove or reduce disability 

* Prosthetic and orthotic devices 

Counseiing. guidance* referral, and placemerrt services* 
^ ♦ .Training-servfces 
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Services ip comprehensive or specialized rehabilitation f^cilitiefe, 
Maintenance and transportation dt^ring rehabilitation 

Tools, equipment, and licenses for work on a job or in establishing a small business 

Initial stock, supplies. aaO management^ervice^ for small businesses, including acquisi- 
tion ot vending stands by the state agency 

Reader services for blind persons and interpreter services for deaf persons 

Recruitment and training services t(|provide new careers for disabled individuals in the 
field of rehabilitation and other service areas- - * * . , 

Consfructtoii or establishment of rehabifitation fac/iltt'ies 

Provision of facilities and services which promise to contribute to^ group of disabled per- 
sons but which do not relate directly to the rehabilitation plan of any one person 

Services to famjhes of disabled persons when t^e^ services will ^ntribute to the rehl^bilita^ 
tion of the disabled client - - , / " 

'*v * ^ ' \ 

Postemploymen^ services. mcludirig^oHow-up and follow-^long to help disabled persons 
hpldajob : ' 7 ' ' * 

Other goods and services necessary to render a handicapped person employable (U.S. 
Dept of HEW 1977. p , ; ' ' 



- ' J 
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Figure 1. Vocational rehabilitation process 
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RCNABIUTATiON APPUCATION&IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: GOALS, 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT, AND COMPONENTS OF THE MODEL ' 



r 



Pamela Finnei1y*Fried' 



Commonality of Goall; Vocational Education, Rehabilitation/^^ ^ ^ 
- ' and'Speclai Education i- 

* * ^ * , • '-^^ " . 

\A9cati0nal education has been defined by thd American Vocational Association (1968) as 
''educatfon designed toti^velpp skills, al>ilities* understandings* attitudes* work ^abt}£f*'and appre- 
ciation needed by woff^a^^jDenter and oiake progress jn erpployment on a useful and productive 
basis"* (p. 12). Vocational education provides onfe vehicle to fulfill the rfiission of rehabilitation, 
^ which is iffiplied in th*e foMovyiJng classic Sefinition: ^ ^ 

restoration of handicapped persons to the fullest physical, mental "social* voca- 
tional and economic usefulness of whiclrthey are capable/ t International Labor Office 
1973>p, 1) ' ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

Both defmitions stress the tmpoilance of productivity and usefulness. T^e provision of vo6a- 
' tlonal eduction k) persons with disabilities requires cooperation and combination of vocational 
education, spectal education, amd rehabttitation resources (Jenkmsand OdIe 1980). The Intera- 
gency cooperation among these three disciplines has been described a^ ' the single most stgmfi- 
'cant factor for service delivery to handicapped persPns in vocational educatidW' (Parents Cam^ . 
paign for Handicapp&d Children and Youth 1976, p. 9). Th^ programs share the wmmon goal (w 
maxim^zingjj^e productivity of citizens through appropriate education an<tservices. For purposes 
of demonstrating \he potential usefulness of th^ehabilitation model within vocational education* 
^ the similarities rather than the distinction s.bet ween progjcams will be central to the discission. 

^ , ... ' 

Rehabilitation philosophy, concepts* technology*/ind practices poterttiaUy ean be of benefit 
for persons with disabitittes tn vocational education settings| The two programs share com^r^on 
history and goals, ^nd the linkage between them t$ a logical and sound one* A monograph on 
applications of rehabilitation withm vocational education would not beoo^pletc^wiJthout'inclu^top 
of the ifiterrelations^iip of special eduction with rehabilitation and- vocational education. 

Perhaps most important m this appltcatipn of concepts from one area to Another is the notion 
of a team approach. Rehabilitation f)rofessionalsand special educators h^ve much to offer voca- 
tional ecuc^ors who are engaged inproyiding benefjCial^educational experiences to persons wlth^ 
or withoi^t disabilities. It is the opinion of the authors of this monograph that the same evaluative 
techniques, vocational support services* and individualized approaches to program(Titng and 
placement are applicable and extremely valuable to nondisabled as well as disabled individuals. 

Vocational edQcati6n*.rehabilitatiori|^nd special education have been d^ve^oped to meet 
needs, and each has been miltfified to conform to the conception of. what is needed. The ret^abiii- 
tation model has many ^plications within vocational education. Special education has incorpo- 
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rated much of the philosophy and tectinolpgy W shares with Yeh3t>ilitatton in both adademip and 
vocational settings. For purposes ofthisjTiQnograph, the "'artificial dichotomy*" between*rehabillta- 
*tion and special education is bridged in order to describe how concepts and techniques used m 
both disciplines can be applied within ^^ocatlonal education for nondisabled ^s well as disabled 
indi^^iduals. An oVer^^iew of the history of rehabilitation will serve to pro^^ide the contexl within 
which this application may be understood/ * 

Historic Overview of Rehabilitation: Legislative Landmarks \ 

This historic overview of key rehabilitation legislation and pertinent education and vocationa) 
education legislatioVi is Itmited in depth and scope. Highlights and trends are briefly Identified 
Detailed descriptions of program components, administrative changesf and contextual historical 
events are not included. i- 



1S17; Vocational Education Act ^ ' ■ 

V* ' ; : ^ 1 

The i^habihtatjon program shares a common ftistory with vocational education. BrtW (1 979), 
in describing the history of the vocational rehabilitation program, refers to the Smith'Hughes Act 
of 1917 (P.L. 64-347) as an important precursor to the actual rehabilitation legislation that was 
passed m 1918 and 1920. Swit2er 0 969) points out th^t this legislation created precedents In regu- 
lation and fundmg for subsequent legislation conceri^ed with job training and upgrading of other 
groups. The Smith -Hughes Act established a Federal Board for Vocational Education, and this 
board was charged wjth the responsibility for the implementation of the first fehabilitatlon pfo- 
gran> Public Law 64-347 was to (1) provide for the promotion of vocational education. (2) provide 
for cooperation with the states in the promotion of suQh education in agriculture, the trades, and- 
industries. (3) provide for cooperation with the states in the preparation of teachers of vocational 
subjects: and {4) appropriate money and regulate its expenditure. 



1918: $oldier$ Rehabilitation Act 

■ ' * ■ .1 ^ 

in 1918, Congress enacted the Smith-Se^rs Act (PX. 65*178). known as the Soldiers Rehabilita* 
tion Act. The purpose of this act was to provide voiatjc^al rehabilitation to disabled yjterans dis- 
charged from the armed forces to enable them to return to civil empJoymerxt {Bies 1980) The Fed* 
era! Board for Vocational Education was authorized to set up vocational rehabilitation programs 
Thus, the injt^al rehabilitation effort was limtted to veterans, and the sole rehabilitation service 
offer€uJ was ttfatof vocational education. ^ 



1920: Smgh'Fess Act ^ ^ . ^ 

Success with the rehabilitation programs for veterans stimulated passage of the Smith*Fess 
Act of 1920 (PX. 66-286), the Ctvilian Rehabilitation Act. The federal^ government's intent was to 
encourage the states to provide for disabled citizens through providing gr^ant funds to those state 
agen^tes that carried out approved programs^ State boards of vocational education were the 
implementing agencies, ar^d the Vocational Rehabilitation Act was placed under the administration 
of the Federal Board lor Vocational Education. Tttus. the inittal concept of vocational rehabilitation 
was that of vocational training for persons with physical handicaps (Jenkins 1981) This concept 
was to broaden.over the y^ars as subsequent legislation authorized additional r^abilitation servi^ 
ces that have become the hallmark of theVehabilitatlon program. 
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1935; Social Security Act' • ' * 
> • *) ' 

The joint state-federal rehabilitation program was in danger of being discontinued,,as the orig- 
inal act had to be approved every few years and new appropriations had to be enacted. Permanent 
tederal support for vocational rehabilitatipn was accomplished by inclusion of a title in the SociaJ 
Security Act of 1935 (P.L. 74-271) (Wright 1980), ^ " • - . . . 

194 " 



arden*LafoHe^te Act , ^ 



A series of organizational and administrative changes occurred aeth% rehabilitation program 
was moved within the federal government, but there was no profound change in the pfogi'am until 
the 1943 Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amendments, Known e^s the'Barden-Lafoll^tte Act {P.L. 78- 
113) For more than twenty years the program had been "limited in scope of services, restricted in 
ctienteUe, and uncertainty and inadequately financed" (Wright 1980, 139). . 

The major features of the 1943 legislation werethat the clientele was br^adened'to include 
mentally retarded and emptionally disturbed^persojis, services were expanded tolnctwSe physical 
restoration* and limitations on the maximum amount authorized by Congress were removed^ 
^(Wnght 1980} This legislation was important for its broadening of the spope of rehabihtation^nd 
foe changes in concepts within the profession (Jenkins 1981). . : 

1954: Hill-Burton Act * '■ - . , * 

The 1954,^amendments. known as fhe Hifl-Burton Act (PX. 83-365), pro^ide'd the basis for ^ 

maior expansion an(j growth The most significant-changes included (1) greater support^to states 
with Ntrger populations, (2) extension and improvement of state programs through provision of ^ ^ 
project grants. (3) funding of research for new knowledge and demonstration projects for 
improved methods, (4) training grants for the preparation of rehabilitation professionals* and 
(5) funding ioj establishment or expansion of rehabilitation facilities (Wright 1980). Each of these^ 
types of Support d»d requir^ome matching funds, ensunqg the commitment and mvofveme^nt of 
the state programs. * ^ ' % * * % 

t96^: Vocational Rehabitltatlon Apt Amendments . t > ^ 

The 1965 Vocational Rehabilitation Act\mendments (P.L. 89-333) are seen as the most impor* 
tai^t rehabititatiop "legislation in the fvventy-year penod fron#f954 to 1&73 (Wnght 1960). Programs 
were expandect expenrtiehtatiind innovative projects were authonze^J. and funds were provided to 
assist m the plannmg/equipping, and staffing of facilities. Workshop improveiV)ent programs were 
included, and there w^a greater emphasis Qn' research and information (Wngl;tt 1980). The act 
provided forthe operattQn of sheltered workshops, an (3 authorized evaluation and work adjustment 
servfces for atl "disadvantaged" persons, even those who woufd not be agency clients after the 
evaluations (Jenkins t981). Thus, services were broadened and expanded, continuing the trend of 
addressing the needs of bro^djef groups wfth mqre comprehensive services. 



1973: Rehabttita^^on ACt 
In 197yrehal 



In 1975^ehabilitation legjslation became the test^case m a power struggle between Congress 
and the president, Th# new Vocational Rehabilitation Act (PX. 93*112) Amendments were vetoed 



■ * ^ ; - V ' 

twice befor^ finally bethg passed m Ocjober of 1973 (Jenkiris 1981). This landmark piece of Tegls- 
Mdtion. often termed the Civit Rights Act tor the Handicapped, has had far-reaching effects on the 
lives of persons with dTisabilities and oi? the national qommltment to serve them. This legislation 
emphasised the provision rehabilitation services to severely disabled pprsons, that is, those per* 
se/is with disabilities that seriously limited 'lurfc^ional capacities (mobilityt communicafion, self^ 
carje* or workiSktlfs) m terms of employability" (Whi^ten 19^4, p. 39). Thus, more severely disabled 
persons were^erved tn the joint state^federal programs by bejtYg trained for er^ptoyment and then 
becoming employed. , ^ * ' \' 

S&ctions502. 50^. and 504 of this act also contributed to the incta^ed emphasis on accessi-, 
t^ility of educaftonal and work settings for persons with disabilities and for those with severe dis- 
^littied. Jenkins (I98t) assert'^ that *'many pe^pte with handicaps have t^een unable to obtain 
employment, not because of lack of skills^ but because architectural barriers and transportation 
diffi(fitlfes hav^a made it impossible for them to reach places of employment'' (p. 23). Section 502 
provided that public facilities should be accessible to persons with disabilities. The removal of 
su(^h barriers represented an environmental approach to rehabilitation. 

Se%t(Ofu03 also.was a move toward reducing barriers^ in*thisc^se those imposed by |ob cJis- 
cominatio^^his aff»rm^ive actioi? legislation mandated that employers with federal cohtracfs 
should take aption t^ employ qualified applicants under certain condltiorf^ (Wilfiams1976) This 
mandate wasUmited (h.application and had* no specific enforcement procedures^ 5o that "com- 
pjianM with thjs provision conhnues todepend^on effective education of employer sVbout the 
co/npetenqy of handicapped people in industry'* (Jenkins 1981, p. 24). ' * 

Section^ 504 was described as ' a first stepToward an expanded effort to establish civil rights 
4or handic^ped people ' (Jenkins 1981). This section prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
physical and rpental handicaps m alt programs and activities receiving federal assistance Section 
504. in^combnatton with Pijbltc Law 94-142 and the Vocational Education Act of 1965 as amended 
by the Education Act of 1976 (P.L.'94-482). has had a far-reaching impact on the prQSO^ton of voca- 
tional eduction to persb(^swrth disabilities. * l 

1978: Comprehenslve,RehablHtatlon Services Amendments 

The IQTpRehabiltjation Act and the 1974 amendments sought to reduce bart'riers to employ- 
meot. They otcurred. in part, as a result of the emphasis on modifying variables external to the 
person with t^he Usability rather than modifying the person. This broadVnr^g bf'ihe scope of reha- 
bilitation was followed by a real departure from the vocational emphasis of the program, with the 
Rehabilitation Services Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95*602). This legislation authorized the com- 
prehensive IndependennLtving Services Program, which tstdesigned to broaden the scope of 

, rehabilitation to rncfude persons with drsabtlities so severe as to render them unlikely candrdates 

, for employment. 

In addition, the ^78 amendments provide for (1) state advocacy systems. {2) establishment of 
the National Council on the Handicapped and the National Institute of Handicapped Research, (i) 
,expBn«jgp.of enforcement authority for Settions 502* 503, and 504 of the 1973 amendment. (4) 
programs of govern ment-ins?ustry cooperation to increase employmerrtopporttjntttes, and f6> 
e^^parrsion of services to the developmentalty disabled (Jenkins and OcJIe 1980) 

This brief overview of the rehabilitation program's development has provided the context 
within wmch to understand t^e rehabilitation model and its9Pplication in vocational education 
The combined »mpact otthree key pieces of legislation has launched programs to serve students 
*^with disabilities in voqptipnal education settings. 

• ■ 8 . . • 
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Vocational Education for Penont with DiMbMltlet: Key Legislation 

Bies (^80) states that "the vocational education profession has traditionally been receptive to ' 
FiToviding servi(^es|o students Wi^h special needs" (p. 39). The Vocational Education Act of 1963 
(P,L 88-210) stat^Jhat persons'with academic, socioeconomic* or other handicaps were to be 
served. However, special funds were not earmarked and provision of&ervices was random The 
1968 amendments (P.L. 9d^76) identified two special needs categories of individuals, the disad* 
vantaged and the handicapped, who, were to receive 15 and 10 percent, respectively, of all voca- ^ 
tional education fundtng. The '*djsadvantaged*' were s.tudents with social, economic, or cultural 
disadvantag^%ttiat prevented them from succeeding in normal school environments. The handi* 
c^ped were^delined as students "unabl% to learn successfully because they w^re mentally 
impaired, emotio/ially disturbed, orthopedically handicapped, visually handicapped, had hearing, 
speech, oc other health impairments, drwere multihandicapped'' (Bies 1980. p, 39) These amend- 
^ ments.emphasized the importance of providing wider vocational training options for disabled 
'arcJolts {Jenkins and Odie 1980). ^ ^ 

The Educational Amendments of 1972 (P L. 92-318) provided funding ahd grants to those 
hi^h^r education and secondary programs that offered occupational edijcation pcograms fo the 
handicappad (Bjes 1980). Th>s strengthened the provision of vocational education to sludents with 
disabiiyiies in>post$econdary settings. 

Passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (PX, 94*142) in 1975 was "^n 
important step toward achievement of vocational goal3 for handicapped stude^nts'* (Jenkins^and 
Odie 1980) The act s definition of speci^} education included vocational education. There is 3 
c^Qse relationship between this act and parts of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 that 
are specific to elementary and secondary education, Arpong these are that a free, appropriate edu- 
cation be pro^tded tpall handicapped persons, and that handicapped children be educated with 
nonhandicapped children (Jenkins 1981). 

As has been mer^t^o^ed, Section 504 contains much of relevance to the provision of f^ostse- 
condafiy vocational education. Subpart E specifies that no handicapped student shall be discrimi- 
nated agairfst on the basts of handicap in any academic or occupational training or extracurricular 
program or activit/'(Hafjoran, Foley* Razeghu and HuJt 1978), Required are auxiliary aids and ser- 
vices needed to meet the disabled students' needs as adequately as those of nondlsabled students 

The Vocational Education Act Amendrnents^of 1976 (PX. 94*482} mandated that vocational 
programs in secondary schools comply with th^ requirements of Public Law 94-142 This 
inc4^^ed re^ponsibtlity/for vo^ionaf education to make training opftlons fully available to dis- 
abled students. It is the thests pt this monograph that many of the mandated services, which 
include a number of rehabilitation services, can be valuable foriall stuclents tn vocational education 
settings. These services include (1) an appropriate educational program, (2) appropriate and non* 
discriminatory evaluation, and (3) an individualized educationat plan developed with the involve- 
ment of parents (Bies 1980). These services parallel the components of the rehabihtetion model 
and. as Will be demonstrated through this monograph/contatn elements that have broad applied- 
bility within vdcational education. 

Before describing the rehaBn^itatron mbSeTTt T^Mrnportalino ctarity iurth6r a distinction In ' 
definition foun^ in1he legislation! HalJoran and associates (1978) emphasize.that "existing handt* 
capping conditions'' (p, 80) do not automatically make a person eli^ble for special services, but 
. the condition must adversely affect^the student's chance for &uccess^in the educational program 
Use of terminology is not uniform w*th»n or among disciplines. The terms "handicap" and "disabil- 
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ity" may be used interchangeably, despite efforts tadefine^and clarify them. Ttie important ^ory- ^ 
cept to note is that obstacles or barriers to success that can be removed or overcome through * 
iritervention^and accommodation ^pnot beajustififatipn for excluding citizens f 1:0m programs^^ * 
occupations* and lif^areas to which ^they are as equally entitled a$any other citizen. This c6ntep/ 
tual framework is the underpinning o^the applicatic^a of vocational rehabilitation to v&C£|tjbnal. 
education. Careful and comprehensiveiassessment and planpifig^ appropri^teiw^ramsand servi- * 
ces, bngoing yocdtional guidance and cotiflsefing, and ^ff^ctive job development afid placement * 
can be useful for a broddrange of students. , ' ' 

> ' ' ^ ' ' ^ % . * \ . . * , 

^ ^ ' ' Comp6nent*t)f1lrte ijehabllitatlon Model* - r \ - ;* 

'j '7/ • - ' * * . ' 

Assisting persons with disfabitities to enter^r r&^nter the world of wxk requires active inter-, 
ventions^'botji M assisting c^nts to devejop th^ir employ abidjy andJn modifying Jhe world of 
worfi so that.it can accomrriodate a wider range of variation in human'Kunfction" (Daniels 1981. p. 
186).^R^habJlltatlOn services are designed to remov^ systematically 6^rrj^rs to empJoy ability 
imposed^ by disajl^ilities. During asses sment, strengths and limitations are identified, then plan^ for 
maximizmg thej^^Rdividual's potential are made. Rehabilitation services ^e pi'Ovided in order to 
' rejnove the dtscrjepancy between current client functional level and the levels necessary for goal 
achievement*' (Danieb 1981, p, 191). - 

A number of services traditionally are considered. Medicine is the first phase of reh^t>ilitation ^ 
and ji^qludes "curing 0^ ameliorating the patient's acute illness or injury . . . and . - . restoratio/i to 
rechjce the functional Inrnitations of the disab||ment" (Wright 1980, p. 309). The goals of rehabilita- 
tion are as follows: ^ ^ 

r Treat the dtsabthty by physical Or mental restoration, such as medical tjraatment, surgery, 

or psychotherapy. ' i ^ > 

^> Reduce 0{ eliminate the limitation^ CAused by the disability by providing adaptive servi- 
ces, such S^^^echantcal aids and ennanced physical function, ; ^ * * 

3. Circumvent or compensate for any handicap(s) caused by the functiohal limitation 
through rehabilitation servipes, such as couriselmg, adjustment training, selective job 
plac&tnent. attendant carW(Wright 1^80, p, 310) ^ I 

Thus, the medical phase^pf rehabilitat»9n focuses on the treatment of the ^edicatly defined 
dtgease or disorder In the secon^pha^ the limitations m functioning imposed by the disability 
are addressed. In the third phase, the t^dicap, or ultimate effect or barriers involved in the limita- 
tions ijffiposed py trie disabilftyvis|jie focus. It is this third phase, the reduction of barriers to 
employability. that this monograp^^^mphasizes. ^ \ | 

^ The technology develop^ and researched in rehabilitation and speciaTe^ducatj()n has particu- 
i^ar relevance fctvocatjonal ediit^'^ion, and includes (1) vocational evaluation and £|ssessment, 
(2) indivjdudlizetl ^^Jg^ (3) employmen^readmess traming. (4) vocational guidance and coun- 
^sehng. and (5) job p^^^^^ and follow-up. Each of these areas has been developed and is util- « 
i zed to mcrease^tjje hwP^rf^of chents reaching their vocational potentials within, whatever limits 
'may be imposed Dy tneJr oTs^OHities or lif^ circumstances. ~ ~ 

I 4 

f^ehabihtation is a faciiitative process enabling a person wtth a handicap to attain usefulness , , 

and satisfaction in life" (Wright 1980, p. 3). As with vocational education, which is designed to 

/ 
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provide both productive and self^satisfying job set tings^th rough which institutions and individuals 7 
can.real^e the^r goals^* (Calhoun and Finch 1982* p, 1}* attention is paid both to individuals and to f), 
ihe^nvironments wt^in which the^ live and plan to work* Both programs emphasize individual 
needs and labor market information, 

Rehabilftatton is an integrated process with interrelated components that are not di]§crete or 
separate. For purposes of clarjty* the components will be described separately in th^ logtcal ' 
' sequence that characterizes the rehabilitation process, - \ f* 
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TKe purpose of assessment m rehabilitation is to gather as much information as is needed j 
about the individual to deal effectively with the person's problem. The type of problem dictates the 
focus of the clier\t.assessment. The role of assessment in rehabilitation is threefofd: (1) prediction^ ^ 
(2j determination of mdividual strengths and weaknesses for vocational planning^ and (3) informa^ 
tion to be used m the enhancement of vocational adjustment (Galazan I96t), Assessment entails * 
coflectmg, examming, and using data to help individuals plan and make decisions. Information 
gathered can be usec^m choosing an appropriate objective and m planning strategies for reaching 
it. Thus, assessment rs Itnked to plannmg* |o guidance and counseling* to training, and to job 
plaS^mer^ ^ - j 

F^or pJrposas of 1his monograph, the emphasis is placed on the vocational component of the 
comprehensive assessment process. The major approaches and technology used its compreher>r 
sive vocational evaluation include psychometncs, work samples* and Situational approaches Par- 
' ticipants m the vocational assessment process and the roles of each alsq will be described 

Development of Formal Rehabilitation Plan 

• 

The rehabilitation plan is a valuable tool that may be adapted for use within vocational educ'a- 
']jon settings. Withm rehabilitafion* an individualized wnften reh^b»titat»on program (IWRP) is deve- , 
toped at the completion of.a thorough diagnostic stOvy, Ideajly, a comprehensive program is deve^ 
loped that includes the vocational goal, services requireci to achteve that goal* the terms and 
conditions under which thesB services will be provided, a schedule for assessing progress toward 
achieving the goaf or intermediate object^vesi and the disabled ind^dual's views concerning the 
goal arvd services being provided" (Andrew 1981* p, 211), Servtgpfl are planned to overcome the 
handicap and j^educe the individual s margmalitftn the employment market through provision of 
spe<iiai skiiis. Plans are made to pi^epare the incjpduaf to meet the technical requirements of Ihe 
job* to carry out fhe job^seeHmg and placenjent process, and to develop behaviors on the job that 
■ will contrrbute to job retention {Andrew 1981), 

»^ ■ ' ' ^ 

The tWRP synthesizes labor market information and reflects solid knowledgefof the inQividu- 
at s strengths, skiliai apd interests* as well as of the employment world within which he or she 
plans to work^The plan also affords the opportunity to coordinate resources and represents a sin- 
gle document to which all involved parties ''may refer 

Rehabilitation Services for Employment Readiness ; . , 

Rehabifitatiorv services described in this section include personal-social adjustment and work 
adjustment seryiceSi,and job-seeking skills training. Traming and education for vocational goals 
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. . \ are essential tools for disabled and nondisabied community members, and theiechmqud^ and^ 

^P^^^c^^^ described under erhployment readiness training have wide applicability witHin vj^ca- ^ 
^. ti6fiare<tucatiOn. Employment r^dmessjEramtng is linked With the assessment and placfijnent pro- 
. ■ cesses and with'inforfriation about'the world of work. ' ^ ^ . - , 




'Career Counseling' ^rfd Vocational 9^'*'^'*^^ - * ^ 

^ JUnderptnmng all phas^^of the rehabilitation process i$ the prOviStoh of guidance af)d counsel^ 
rrrg. Thia, Component *s often termed,the "coi'e " of r^habilitattoaand is thejEhreafl that un'ites 
assessn[)ent. planning, service provision, and fOb placement. Counseling ervf]^t$ helping c.lierits to 
make decisipns. formulate ^goals, and implement plans. Within \he vocational reh^bilitatfon cpun- 
seTin^ process is an emphasis on fostering the indivrduaf's career development. This important ^ . 
component potentially has direct relevance for vocational education. * ' , ^ ~ 

Ongoing counseling and guidance is an important component of any retiabiMtation process. 
Counseling provides continuity 3nd links the interrelated components'Of the rehabij'rtation (Process , 
. fqjtegrating assessment, planning, servi^es.jand placement, ^ ^ ^ ' 

^ Since the Creation of the public rehabilitation program, counseling and guidance have peen , 
fundamental services, as have training and placement (Wngtit 1^80), Vocational counseling isd>^' 
specialized form of counseling often employed by rehabilitation counselors. The goat of vocational 
guidance and career counseling is to assist the individual m making the best possible Irfe/work 

* adjustment (Zunker 1981)/ 

Vocational counsehng is a means o^ integrating Evaluation findings and guiding vocational 
exploration. Students are aided m making decisions and establishing vocational goafs Information 
from formal evaluations, classroom instruction, job tryouts, wpfk samples, and other sources can 
be examined within th^supportive framework of an ongoing counseling relationship 

Job Placement and Follow-up 

Attention is given throughout the rehabilitation processJto the world of work. Plans must be & 
based on realistic appraisals of the local job market *and on knowledge of anticipated employment 
trends. These and the other aspects of Ihe placement process are described. 

^ V ' ' - 

This key component of vocational rehabilitation clearly can be critical within vocational educa^ 
tion. Placernent refers to the professional activities involved in assisting handicappedjndividuals 

* to seek and obtain employment" (Wright 1980, p. 613). 

Successful placement is the culmination of the rehabilitation proe^ss. but planning for this 
, phase begins m theearher stages. Accurate information about the client and the world of work is 
required, necessitating an accurate assessment of the client and ^ carefOi analysis of labor market 
information Appropriate planning and service delivery are needed to ensure that the Individual^' 
will have the skills and work behaviors i^cessary to obtaining and mamtammg employm^nir' y 

As has been described, the rehabilitation model has potential value within vocational educa- " '^^^^fl^a^ 
, tion as a means of wprking with adults requinng vocational training for career advancement oi^^"^ , 
change The unique features of this model are comprehensive evaluation, coordinated guidance 
and planning, job preparedness trammgi and tl\e placement'and follow-through'process Each of 
these components are described in the sections that follow, and potential applications within voca- 
Honal education are outlined. 
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. r^ APPUCATIOW OF VOCATIONAL ^VALUATION AND ^— v 

ASSESSMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

'Robert N. Iinaeone 

* 

The purpose-afyiis section is to discuss the vocational evaluatioji qomporxent of the rehabHi- 
tation mbdetiand1t?'impltcatjons fbriSeproyJsion of more appropriate vocational education for 
ind(v(<ju^ls who are di^abl^. tn addrcfsstng this topic, emphasis will beiSfaced on ttte advantages 
^pf vocatio'rt^evaluationTor alt^udentsin^tvedtn vocational skill trirtning (Maryland State 
Department of Education 1980).' , 




Th^most ctrfhmpnly cM^^^i^ii0o of evaltJ^tion fitter 1979, lanacone and Hilten brand 
1981, Prurti ;977) vwjs dtfVal0>'^^tJJieT'enth Institute of Rehabilitative Services (1972). ft read^s 
follows- ■ V. i ^ ^ ' " . . / - 

m 




ev^^l^Cc'n incorpaf^t^'fnBdipal {jT^cbological social, vocattonal, educational, cultural i 
Bf^d^^pnoriij&j^Ec^tcfdssist^^ attainment ^pf the goal&of the evaluation process, (p. 

^ ''-^[^^n^y? "coSSbifnan^ Services are®eGlgned to re3t9re (arK) focus) a person*s productive capac- 
ity or his tsjpf ability "tct,manflgel>;^o\vn affairs in payl^br entirely as he had previous 1o his inca- 
pacity^' (^nlej^Vg7jj|j^1jfc^jg^g^ a critical pa^ in helptng the individual 
^ ^?^(j^bfe(n^'tfl^^stan3 b9^er individual mterest and aptitude&lo the world of 



What Is the Intent of the VoAtional Evat«Kn/Asse$sment Process? 




The intent of vocational evaluation/assessmen?^ "to provide an assessment of individuals 
who are vocationally handicapped or those individuals who may be vocationally handicapped at 
* the tim^ they^nter the employment market'* (Pruitt 1977. p, 3), One of the first va^^ipbie^to becon* 
si^dc^r^d is the impact that a specific disability will have on the person's vocational and social func- 
tionihg T,bf$ determination becomes more difficult daily, since our expanding technology and 
increa^^d ppportunitijers for the disabled have made more employment and tratr^mg options access- 
I ' ' . % ibj^ifor [rfdivj^i/als who are disabled *1n add^ion, vocational evaluators need to be intimately aware 
^ibor" ggafltiSi demands, vocational skill trm^ingopttons* and adaptive measures in order to make 



-"^^N^ ' — ^ppr-cprlate'recommendatiofls 



.These re^con^enda^jon&ara^based on ah analysis of tb^ irtdividugl's vocational potentials and 
limitations, lei^/ning style, and acqgiisition Qf functional IHej^kills and vc^catiorillly related academ* 
ic& toqrderio mak^ appropriatg recommendations/this information is viewed i^ context with 



r 
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Other determinants of potential forynployment. such as aptitudes, interests* personality, temper- 
ameMr^f^K tolerance, training receptivity, social skills, work habits, values, motivation, needs, 
physical capacity, work adjustment, and placement potential {Pruitt 1977)* * 

''Since the goal of vocational rehabilitation ts to assist the disabled individual toachieve 
his/her highest level of vocational potential, thien the goal of vocational evaluation/Rsessment is , 
to accurately determine that potential" {ib\6., p, 4), In order tp ascertain vocational potential, indi- 
viduals need to explore varying careers and occupations ^ytile ioentifying and formulating 
personal/vocational preferences and interests. Concurrently, Vocational evatuators assist in devel- 
oping vocational deci^icjn-making skills. td)entify aptitude/skills that can be developed* and define 
potentials and Irmits'that s1<ills impose on careers and job acquisition* The evaluators then mte- , 
grate the evaluatton/assessrnent data lor a personalized approach t6 career planning, 

( ; > / . " 

In aryaiy^tng the basic int^t of tjjr vocational evaluation/asSBSSfiientprocess, it is evident that 
^th| [potential for success in a vocational skill-tram ing or employment setting can be determined 
better when placement decisions are based on relevant, quantifiable data: 

■J * 

Comprehensive vocational assessment mus't become part of the vocationSvedoc^ion . 
m service delivery system for handicapped students. More than 80 percent of Texas educa- 
tors who wegg;^ecently surveyed stated that comprehensive vocational assessment is 
crucial in developing arf^ppropriate education program for secondary handicapped stu- 
, -dents, (Occupational Curriculum Lab 1^82^ p, 1). 

This same 'need" is applicable to ali^persons developing an appropriate vocational/employrn^ 
plan for disabled individuals served by \^ocational rehabilitation- * ^ 

WHb Are the Parttclpants In the Vocational Evdludtron/Assessment 
Process and What Are Their Roles? 



next 



A number of persons affect the vocational evaluation/assessment process. They are discussed 



Vocational Evaluators f y 

Vocatidnat evatuators are the central figures in putlmg together a^essment information and 
making recommendations In some rehabilitation settings, vocational evaluatorf simpty evaluate, 
and interpret test results as specific placement^employment/skilt'trammg options are identified 
and reconr|mended by the vocational rehabilitation couns?^|or;^i^ 

Rehabilitation Counselor 

■ L f 

Rehapilltali^rT counselors.gre the coordinators of alj^ehabilitative services make the deci* 
sion as ta whether or not a vocational evaluation is needed Thfe counselors and the clients )Ointiy 
process tne evaluation findings and mcd-porate them into an appropriate rehabilitation plan. 
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vocational Educators ^ . . 

Vocationa} educatora,should serva as consultant spjeclallsts in Applying the assessment 
process witt\ Irtput on the community and the nature of labor market needs.,They can 
further assist in planning/selecting. and developing work samples and statistical 
assessment rates, in an effort to guarantee a positive match'between events within 4he 
assessment center and the>vorld of work. Vocational educators cap presenta reaHstic> 
' and accurate picture of skill requirements for specific vocational training areas, (lana- 
. cone and Hiltenbrand 198L pp. 5&-59) . * 

More specifically, vocationalftducators in ^»oth secondary and posfsecondary settings provide 
information concerning entry*levtl requirements, course content and structure, exit^le^^el compet' 
encies. physical and instructional adapti^^e measures a^^ailable, and labor market demands. 

Individerals Who Are Disabled 

Disabled mdt^^iduats play an integral role in the ^^ocat^onal e^^aluatron process. "Vocational eva- 
luation should not be something thai l^appens to or for the indi^^iduais* but something that 
happens with the indi^^iduals who are disabled. The emphasis is on self^disco^^ery. personal 
assessment, interpretation with guidance, and participation in decision making. 

■V ^ * 

special Educators 

These professionals represent a pajor referrai source for schoohbased disabled mdt^^iduals in 
njeed of ^^ocational e^^aluation/assessment services. As a result of their plfl^ement and program* , 
testing responsibilities, ^^ocational e^^aiuators/assessors can gceatly benefit through the sharing of 
this critical information Special educators are also critical in^de^^eloping and ^hanng emptoyability 
and functionaMife skifi competencies. ' ^ 

Significant Others ^ ^ , ^ 

Depending pn the age of the indi^^idual^ being served* pubfic school-based guidance person- 
nel, subiect matter teachers, work experience coordinators, cooperati^^e education teachers, and 
parents/family members ali pro^^tde essential mformatroo and support to the disabled indi^^iduals 
receiving vocational evaluation/assessment services. The employment sector also suppjies infor- 
mation concerning employment trends, options, requirements, and support for workers who are. 
disabled. . ^ 

^ \ ^ 

Access to and effective utihzation of data from all informahonal planning, programming, and 
pfacemeht sources will' aid in determining th^ potential success of disabled fndividuals m an 
employment or skillMraining areas. The provision of appropriate ^pport services, once those 
placements are madei »s also dependent on the information gathered and recommendations made 
during the vocational evaluation/assessment process. 



How Does This Evaluation Take Place? 

* r 

Chents are referred by rehabilitation counselors, other service agencies, schools, or by the 
clients themselves for vocational evaluation services. The evaluatipn pracess. vanes m time. 

IS - . ' . 



although the average evaluation period js eight to ten working days. Students are referred through 
guidance counselors, teachers, parents, and other support service personnel for vocational, 
assessment services. The assessment process also varies in tifne.*from three working days to three 
weeks or longer, depending on the career exploration options available and appropriate for the 
individual stude^nts. 

* 4 

What Options Are Agitable to Obtain Relevanjt Information 
for Counseling and Placem^t? - 

Vocational evaluation/assessment is an individualized approach. The degreeJq which each of 
the following areas is ertiphasized ts dependent on the l^^ads Qf the disabled individual coupled 
with the professionaLdiscretion of the evatuators {SftllngtohLl979). 

MedlctfMnformatlon Testing , 

Vision and hearing impairments as welt as other handicapping disabilities need to be identi- 
fied, remedia'ted before the vocational evaJuation/assessmeot process^ compensated for during it« 
and circumvented as a result of jt' These handicapping conditions can greatly influence an indi- 
vidual's response on evaluation fneasures and could, in turn« detrimentally aOect aptitude and 
interes^scores. Most of this screening is available through medtcaf reports and. ^s needed, may 
require the consultation of other specialists. 



Academic Testing , ■ 

There are varying academic requirements related to an individual's ability toJunction effec- 
tively in a vocational sktJhtrammg or ennfploymfent situaJion- Vocational evaluators heed to gather . 
information concernmg the chent/studenf^^ademic functioning level m order to aid m setting 
realistic career choices and determinm^ modifications needed^ such as |0b restructuring or provid- 
ing vocationally related academic support to.faclTitate functioning. Thts information also is ne^eded 
to determine appropriate work samples and other wrttten assessment instrumentatibn^o be used. 

Interest Testing ' ' t * 

Genera] interest testing attempts tq relate daily types of activities and behaviors (e g , nding"a{^ 
bike) to similar aspects of a job or job cluster. Specific vocational interest testing wiM give exam- 
ples of jobs and have chents/st6dents respond to their fikes or dislikes related to those kinds of 
jobs or work. Although most interest tests onJy look at individuals preferences for an area, some 
tests will relate clients/students preferences, experiences, and self*rated capabilitie^to performing 
a specific job or task, for example the Comprehensive Occupational Assessment and Training Sys- 
tem (COATS) Job Matching component addresses these three areaSi Although both reading and 
non reading interest inventories have been developed, many evaluators use interest testing as an 
opportunity to butid rapport with clientsy'students through administenng an informal inventory of 
interest and experience. 



DexterHy Tests 

Manual dexterity tests are used to measure eye-hand coordination, finger dexterity, gross 
mot6r dexterity, use of small tools, and frustration tolerance tn timed situations. Th^se skills or . 
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aptitudes are then related to functioning in an employment or vocational skill-training setting, Que 
to the lack of current normiog data and^he difficulty that clienfs/student&have in relating these 
tasks to work environments, these tests afe useld sparingly and in combination with other mea- 
sures in order tb be valid indicators of vocational aptitude* 

Vocational Aptitude Te>t« V ' , / 

'^Aptitude tests ar^ intended to measure a person s capacityjo learn or to develop proficiency , 
ipa particular endeavor, assuming appropriate fraining is provided'* (Parkefand Hansen 1976, p. 
78) Due to the reading and response patterns required, a number of tests inMhis category (with the 
possible exception of the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) and Nonreading Aptitude Test * 
Battery (NATS) are inappropriate with certain disabilities and are used sparingly. Administration to 
some clients/students could yield scores mqre reflective of academiciunctiontng problems than of 
a lack of vocational aptitude in a specific area, - ' 

Personality Testing 

^ Appraisal of persq^naMy traits can be obtained through personality inventories or by means of 
anecdotal records and descnptrons of behaviors. Analysts of anecdotal records are often most 
useful to guidance personnel (Shirley 1976)\ As Morrow (1976) states: 

Anything which influences self-concept development has an effect on the vocational 
choice process. Negative and/or unrealistic attitudes^owards oneself or occupations, as 
well as ihsufficient or unrealistic knowledge of self and occupations. &an hinder or pre* 
vent the making of appropriate vocational decisions (p, 4-5) ^ 

If used, personality inventories should be administered individually and interpreted only by 
trained personnel (Shirley 1976). ' . ^ / 

Work Sampler 

In the proceedings of the Tenth Institute op Rehabilitative Services (1972), a work sample is 
defined as ' aldose simulation of an actual industrial task, business operation, or a component of 
an occupational area ' (p. 19). An effective worksampfe parallels a specific or general environment 
in its cognitive and performance requirements, physical demands, decision-mak'ing requirements, 
work aids, tools, and equipment. This environment can be^ariged to meet the physicatand men* 
tal needs and hmitationso/ each individual involved (Thomas 1979), Work samples provide a 
means through which ch^ts/students can experience the realities of an occupational area. They 
atso enable the individual to make a personal decision about whether he or she possesses the 
ity, skill, and interest necessary to function in that occupational area" (Nadolsky 1981, p,,36). 

Work samples are the most commonly used tools in both vocational evaluation and assess- 
ment. 'A basic function of work samples in almost any setting is taprovide hands-on* exposure to 
^he work environment and in career exploration ' (Tindalt 1980, p. 424), Since clients and eyalua- 
tors are apt to make more appropriate dnd relevant decisions when opportunities are present to 
explore varying employment and training options, themore closely the work sample Simulates the 
employ ment/trammg options (or elements of those ^tions) the easier it is for clients to compare 
their interests and aptitudes to the requirements of tne vocational options presented. 
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(Qommerclal evaluation systems vary in price^ validity, reliability, relevance. approximaH£/n4o 
trie ^ork environment, relationship to lofal labor market trends* skill trainhig options* and^tltty or 
adaptability to serve individuals whq are disabled. Due to this variance in commercially^ayailable 
work sample systems, locally developed) work samples often are u$ed fo meet SF)ecific..T)peds. 
Thousands work samples have been developed rehabilitation facilities ihroughdutthe country; 
(Pruitt 1977) and. increasingly* work samples are being developed in school system^|6 reflect 
training and job site assessment needs. Locally d^velopgd work sarT^pl^can provide clients with 
opportunities for assessmen|>and exploration of the vocational and employment opportunities , 
available in ttieir own community and, although these require more ^ff skill and xijne ihr devel- 
opment, they are much less^expensrve than are commercial work sajnples (Occupational Curricu- 
lum Lab 1982). ' • ■ * ■ ' 

^ • \ . . ^' \ - * , 

Situational Assessment * ^ 

"Situational assessment focLSes on the individual's work personality^ inclctding such factors as 
work motivation, work atti(udes(^and work behaviors" {Department of Rehabilitation and Mdn- . ' 
power Services n,d., p. 105). This approach does not focus on individuals\physlcal ability to,p6r-.* 
form a job or components of a job. In order to assess a person's work personality most effectivejy, 
th^ citent is evaluated in an actual job or work situation that exists or is designed by the evaluator^ 
Astde from an actuahemployment site, a workshop settirrgsgray be used in rehabilitation for situa- 
.tional assessment because of its similarity to an industrial env^ronmey^t^ A voc^ional skill-traimng 
classroom may be used to determme the appropriaUness of a person's work or vocational training 
personaltty to the training setting. ■ ^ , _ ^- ' ' ^ 

Sifuattonal assessment is a "systematic procedure for observing, recording, and interpreting . 
work behavior One of the underlying assumptions of observation is that behavior isdeterrrvned 
both by th^ pers^^n and by tiTe situation. Any attetnpt to isolate one frpm the other or neglect the . 
context, results rn lossof rJata and misinterpretaty:)n" (Prijitt 1977. p, 167-)^«Also, according to 
Tindall (1980), ' Observing a student in a vocational skill training cl^ss o> on the )ob can provide a 
better idea of the student s vocational capabilities than reliance on work samples atone'* {p. 426), 

What Are the Implications of This Assessment Relative 
to Vocational and Special Ediicatidn? 

It IS important for vpcat^nal educators to be aware of the differences in focus that vocational ^ 
evaluation a^d assessment incorporate, as they relate to purpose* structure, and eveptual out-- 
comes This information can aid in facilitating (Jisablei^ students' transitions into the workplace by 
addressing the students' readiness for training, availability of support systems, and directionality in 
emphasizing developmental or exit-level competency. 



^Implications^for Vocational Education 

I 

Vocational education can play an important p^n in the vocational evaluation/assessment pro- 
cess In essence, vocational educators* because q/ their skill-trainmg expertise, expenence m the 
|0b market, and knowledge of tabor rnarket dem^hds.xan assist m validating the entire evatua* 
tion/assessment process Vocatrorqal educators tan further assist in the planning* selecting, and 
developing of work samples and situational assessment srtes* m an effort to vyshdate gr guarantee a 
positive match between events within the evaruation/assessment site* vocationarskill-traming set- 
tings, and the world 6i work (lanacone and/liltenbrand ttol), 

■ . • ' . . ■ V ■ 
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This cooperation'not only benefits the evaluatton/as3a§$ment site%ut is also in the best inter- 
est of all vocational educators. The more valid and realistic the evaluation/assessment process* the 
moT& qualified'arxd potentially more successful \t)B disabled individuals will be in vocational snll-v 
training or employment options. The closer one gets in the evaluation process Jto the actual acli^* 
ilesperformed/too(f used, and environments representative of sklll-training'bp employment set- 
tings, the more accuratQ^dnd predictive the vocational evaluation/^sse^sment information will be. 
For these reaso/i^Jtge ypfational classroom tryout is becoming an essential comppnent of the eva^ 
luation/assessmef^rodfess. Vocational classroom tryouts involve the folldWing. 

- . , , placement in an environment to see how an individual functions. These tryouts 
should occur at the end of a comprehensive vocational assessment* and selection of a 

, tryQut situation shoi^ld be b£ised on previous occupational explor^ion» int^e^t assess- 
ment, antJ work samples. Tr^^outsare an intensive method of combined assessment and 
vocational exploration vyhich provide the finatconfirmation of recommendations deve- 
loped as a result of previous vocational assessment. {Occupational Curriculum Lab 
1982. p, 58) ' . ' * / ' . ; 

Although instructor tins^e is always at a premium^ the^enefits of more reahstic pr appropriate 
placement decisions and better prepared^ career goal*oriented clients far outwe^ghjhe sacrifice of 
time to mWse this process work. ' ^ 

'The attitude of instructors will often be more positive because they may know in 
advance how to plan fhe instruction of a spA^ific handicapped shjdent. Studenis them* 
selves will He^mofe effectively prepared for entrance into, vocational programs bed&use 
they may confirm an interest in a cfas$r establish rapport with a teacher, and th^riefore^ 
begin class with a greater degree of confidence. {Occupational Currtculum Lab 1982. p. 
58) ' ' ' ■ 4 . ■ i 



Vocational Evaluation /Assessment Instrumentation 



The following are lists of evaluation/assessment instruments for various uses. Mention htere 
doas not imply endorsements ^or does omission of any instruments imply anything about their 
vaiue. 

* ^1 ' 
t. Achievement Tests / 

Adujt Basic Learning Examination '(?t$L^^ 

^Peabody Individual Achievement Test {PIAT^ ' ' ^ * . 

\ SRA Reading ar^d Arithmetic Indexes^SFTA-fiAl) * ■ ^ * 

*Tests of Adult Pasic Education (TABE) 

Tests of General Educational Development {GEO) T 

Wide Range Achjevement T^ (WRAT) \ y ^ ' 

^ O * . ■ 

^ Key Math o ^ ' 

Woodcock Reading Test 




II. Functional Life Skill* Test* ' 



Social and Prevocational JnformatSi(HtSji^ (SPJB) 
Brigance Inventory .of Essential 



- Everyday Skills test (EStI 

American Association on Mental uefiQie^d^fJ^^ive Behavior S6ale ' \ 



Street Survival Sktlts Questionnaire {SS\ 
111 Personality Tests 

4 

California Psychological Inventory Test 

.Gordon personality Test 

Eduards Personality Test 

the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 

'Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory Test (MMPI) 

> 

Eysenck Personality Inventory Test 
Wide Range tnteHigence and Personality Test (WBIPT) 



£jst > * ' . 



Money Problem Check List 

JVJnterest Tests > - * * ^ 

f * 

American Association on Mentaj Deficiency Becker Reading Free Vocational Fnterest' 
Inventory - . ' 

*> * 
Wide Range Interset Opinion T^est (WBIOT) a ' 

Gordon Occupational Checklisj ' 

Self Directed Search (SDS) " ' . ' { 

California Occupational Preference (CpP) 

Gfeist Picture Interest Inventory 

Ktider Pre fere nee. flecord/GeneraUnterest Survey 

H<jMand Trends Inventory 

Pjcture Interest Inventory (California) 

picture Interest Exploration Survey (PfES) 
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, * Singer/Grafjex Pictorial Interest Screening 

. ■ ■ I .' 

^ Comprehensive Occupational and Assessment Training System— \Job Matching (COATS) 

V* Vocational Aptitude Tests (Written) . - ^ 

San Francisco VocationQl Competency Scale ^ 

Bennett M;echaoical ComprehensjveJ^e^tj(^2fP5^) 

■Minnesota Clerical 

' - General Clerical Test ^ 

'Differ4ntral Aptitude Testsr (DAT) , 

FJanagan Aptitude Tests (FACT) 

* General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 

f - 

^ J, ■ Nonfeading Aptitude TesfBattery (jSlATB) - 
' yi. Vocational Aptitude Tests '(Performance) f ^ 
Beno^tt Hand Tool Dexterity Test 



Pyrdue Peg Board ' 



■■ — ^ * . 



Minnesota Spatial Test j ^ ^ . 

^finnesbta Rate of Maiiipulation Test, 
Pennsylvania Bi-Mamjal Wortt Sample Test* 
Revised' Minncsot|i Paper Fo^ Board 

* 

Crawfords Small Parts Dexterrfy Test 
\ 

VII. Commercial Evaluation Systems 

McQarren-Dial Work Evaluation System 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service Work Sample System (JEVS) 
Singer Vocational Evaluation Systems (SINGER) ^ - 

, ' Talent Assessment Programs (TAP) 
- Ttie Tower Systeni (TOWER) 
Vatpar Component Work Sampte Series (VALPAR) 
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' * Cpmprehensive Occupatipnal Assessment and Training System (COATS) 
^^ide Range Employment Sample Test (WREST) 

(TOWER) .1 ^ I • 

^ot^onarinterest and Talent Assessment System.(VITAS) 
Vb^tionat Information anQ Evaluation Worjc Sample (VIEWS) ' 
^III.MeasbresofEmployabitiiy* . . 
^.Arkansas Facility Outcome Measure 
' Behavior Checkifet, - ^ / 

Client Handicap Checklist ^ 

' * * 

- ' Employer Questionnaire of the West Virginia Follow-up Kit ' ^ 
^\ ^'Functional Assessment Inventory 

^ ^ Materials Development Center Behavior Identification Format 

* - 

MiWnfeota Satisfactoriness Scales 

preliminary Diagnostic Questionnaire 

San Francisco Vocatlonat Competency Scale 
' ^ Scale of Employabllity for Handicapped Persons 

Setvj^e Outcome Measurement Form 
y^^^Qpational Adjustment Rating Scafe foV the Retarded 

Vocational Behavior Checklist— ExperlmentaL£ditlon 

Vocational Diagnosis and Assessment of Residual Employabtlity Process 
J Wbrk Adjustment Rating Form 

Work Report— 1966 Revision 

'Sections VMI. X,and Xladapiecl from Harnson, Garneit. and Watson (I9dt) 
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IX. Meafturet of Independent Living Skills ' 

^arthel Index-^Grar^ger Adaptation 
' "^California Client Gains Scale 
Functional Assessment Profile 

/ ' 

Functional Capacity Areas 

Functional Life Scale* 

I 't 

Functional Screening Scale 
Functional-Status Index 
JHuman Service Scale 

Independent Living Behavior CheckNst--Experimental Edition 
. , Level of Rehabilitation Scale , 
. Longitudinal Functional Assessment System 
PULSES Profile— Granger Adaptation 
Rahabllitatipn Indicators 

X. Measures of Client Perceptions 

Minnesota Importance Questionnaire 
Public Assistance Recipients Perception Inventory 
Self-Concept of the Mentally Retarcted Q-Sort 
Xi. Measures of Cirent Satisfaction ^ ^ ^ 

Consumer's Measurement of Vocatid^fal Rehabilitation (Forms B and B-1) 
'Employee Questionnaire of the West Virginia Foilowup Kit 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire 

Patient Satisfaction with Adjustment to Blindness Training Scale 
Scale of Client Satisfaction 
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APPLICATIONS 01: INDIVIDUALIZED PLANNING 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



by George Titson, Jr. 



The purpose of this section is twofold. (1) to introduce the essential elements of two modeFs 
used in planning individualized instruction/training for persons with disabilities ancf (2)to ctemon- 
strate the applicabilit/of these modgls^to vocational training plans for all students. Vocational 
educators work with many students each year who enter specific vocational classes with a variety 
of experiences and levels of functioning. Vocational educators additionally are aware of the dis- 
crepancies in reading levels anct math skills among students. Despite the different functioning lev^ 
els of these students, they are trained within the same vocational classrooms. Some of these indi- 
viduals team entry-level skills* whereas others of their classmates are working at accelerated rates* 
preparing for actual on-the-job experiences. 

A3 the economy and |ob market move through rapid changes, the need for specific, individual- 
ized sKill training has become stronger. Each student's uniQue personal career goals, immediate 
interests, and aptitudes must be considered tf instructors are to provide the best training possible. 

Vocational educators have experienced the value of recording the strategies to be used with 
each student. This recording may be done in collaboration with the students, their parents, and 
counselors* and the result would be a uniQue plan of action for'each student. The benefits to stu- 
dents are numerous. The students— 

• have an opportunity to discuss personal ideas.about their occupational futures in relation 
to the available options; ' ^ . > 

• become better acquainted with the instructors* personalities, teaching goalSi and 
expectations: 

• receive.up-^o-date information as to their personal strengths and weaknesses in light of 
course requirements; t 

^ • are encouraged to set realistic* challenging goals for themselves; 

• are encouraged to strive continually to meet existing objectives and establish new ones, 
and 

• receive feedback^a^ to how they are succeeding in a specific training area or class. 
Family memb^s of such students and/or rehabilitation ctients would*^ 

- •# ■ 

rOgPai 



• become better acquainted with the vocational program and instructors; 
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^^ l^eceiye information about the ^iittints' career goals in relation to their functional levels 
" *^nd in lerms of program demands; 

• ^ have opportunities to set realistic expectations for the students' vocational futures, 

have oppo^\i»ities to provide input mto each students program by asking questions and 
giving specifib suggestions on possible program improvements; and 

have clear documentation of the students' performance In vocational skitMraining 
^ classes. / ' ^ 

■ ^ 

Individualized wrihen plans for each student would benefit vocational mstmctors, who 
wotilq^ 

^ become better acquainted with students and their broad career goals. 

^ • have an opportunity to formulate specific training obiectives in collaboration with the stu- 
dents. This would, in effect, be a way of contracting with the^tudents Individually. 

^ gain access to important information about each student's learning style, 

« gam mformatiqn regardmg students'^unctional academic skills as they relate to the^ 
demands of the vocational oJas|es, 

• have a method for quick recordkeeping and for checking students' achievements and/or 
deficiencies during the course. 

^ &e able to intercept difficulties before they become complex. 

In.all cases, a Written vocattonal education plan alfows^students an<tin^uctors to work 
together more closely. It provides a means for both parties io remain accountable for active partic* 
ipattOn in (earning and teaching. Most importantly, both parties are able to pinpoint specific prob- 
lems and devise ways of solving them jointty. 

i' 

, ^ Ugislal ve Mandates for Individualized Planning 

Special educators and reha^fitattOn professionals are required by fedpal laws (P.L, 94-142 
artU P.L, 93*112. respectively) to write individualized plans for their stu^fn^s. Suggested guidelines 
for writing vocational plans are discussed in the next two sections, whtch describe the features of 
an individualized education pfan {l^P) and an individualized written rehabilitation program tlWRP), 

, t 

The Individualized Education Program (lEP) 

According to Section 121 Title 45, Public Welfare Act thelEP must »nclude the following.* 

• A statement of the child*s present levels of educational performance 

« A^statementbf annual goals, including short*term instructional objectives ^ 
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« A Statement of the specific speciaf education and related services to be provided to the 
^ child, and \Up extent to which the child will be able to participate in regular educational 
prograrris / * \ 

The projected dates for'^nitiatlon of services and the anticipated duration of'the services 



« Appropriate objecttv^^ criteria and ^valuation procedures and schedujes for determining, 
on at least an l(hnuai if^Gis, whether the 5^ort*term instructional objectives are being ' 
achieved (Schubert, Gljck, and Bauer 1979, p- 71) ' 

^ ^'^ ' ^ ■ '-'^]:.^ > 

.■ . , . - - - ' T' ^ ,J . ^ % 

t ' ' -.^ 1 . - - ■ ^ . ^ •■J*^ ^ ^ Jit ^ 

The IndMduallzed Written RehabnitatlonProgram<!WRpF^ , ^ ^''^j ^^^^"^^^^^^^^ 

Recording to the U-S- Departmertt^f Education r^»aba(tation^gulal^s, purples of an 
J WRP are as folfows; I'^X^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



• ^Form^lize^fi^^y^nrmig ant/:^anagemd;it by setting forth intermediate reha^litation 

objectives and employment ^gajs ' - ^s^, 

« Specify the m6ans and fime frames for ji<^hievjhg the Mei:mediate objectives apcf^alE 

• Involve the client irrjhe planning a"ni^ devetopmentf)f th^ IWg^P ^ 
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• Protect the cirenis' rights (Wsi^ker 1982; p^ 81) 
In 1979. the U.S. Congres&mandated t)^e.incluston'pf the foll6wr^ subsection&Vithin an 

« A statement of long-range rehabilitation goalgfor the Individual ar^d fntei^ediaW. ^ehaC^li- 
tation ob|ettive& related to the attainment of such goal^ ^ ^'^ \^ 

' ^ " '^^ ■> 
« A statement of the specific vocational reha|>illtatiori se^jces to be provided 

• The projected date for the tn^iation and the armcipated duration of^ach 6u<^ .service ^ 

« Objective criteria and an evaluation procedure and ^hedule U 
such objective's and 
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nd an evaluation proced^t^fe and ^hedule for <Jet^mtning wlteth^r \ 
d goals are being achievMi(ibid.) ' 1 ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



Many vocational educators'have become highly skilled at adapting^Wchin^^metjiiods. mate- 
rials, and physical arrangements olT their shops in'9rder tointegf&te sWdenlts wittK^peciaf naeds^ At 
the present time it is l*kely that most vocational instructors fi^f h^ar^ Ihe:terms ''J£P" or 'M^RP " 
Those with extensive mamstreanjirfg experience have probably particip^ed i^Ah^ ii? or 'Wt|P ^ 
processes by providing input concerning the content arid requirements ot^heirvoiatic^^l clashes 

The special edXicators and/or rehabiiitatton counselors are the exp^s in working with stu-^ ^ 
dents who have disabilities, Whereas vocational educators are the authorities on the do^nt^nt of p^ 
ticular skilMraining courses. It follows that these professicjhals would want to coHaBorate on 
program planning for students with disabilities suggesting reali&tic vocational training goals tb 
be included in the lEP or IWRP. ; ' , 
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Writing an Indlvidudtteed vocational education plan ihvolves the followingr ^ 

1 Estabfishing where the stgdent is (determiQlng present levels 6f edutf^tional performance) 

2 k|ent|fying how muchjanc^hat^one can reasonably expect him/her«to learn by the end of 
a year {writing annual goah)^^ ^ * ^ - ^ J 

^\ ■ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^, , ■ 

31 Determining the steps to be taken In achieving annual goal^^nd the jneans measure 
the §tudentJs progress {specifying stforhterm oblectlves) 

4, Determiningf th^ means for evaluating progress (Ouffey 1978/p. 1), 



Developing an Individualized Vocatlona^Cducatlon Plan (IVEP) 



are f^ur phases in developing an-fVEP for all students. Man^ of the essShtial features 
tnyoJved %devefbping an 1EP or an IWRP are adaptl&le to planning for'vQ<;atiorial students (see 
table 1). the four pliase^of activity are discussed in the sections that^foilow. ^ 



TABI.1 1 
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ESSENTIA^STURES OF THE (£P AND IW^IR T^T CAN BE APPLIED 
XNNING FOB VOpATtONAL STUDENTS 



Stateqsenf of th^ studerfl'eft^r^ent 
, if^e^yels oi educational perfbrm^ce 



IWP 



Statement of anhual goals fbr'^he^ * 
student ■ \ '^^ 



' ^hort*term instructioria) 
objectives 



"4 



Sta^emeht of long-range 
reh^.bflitatfon goals for the 
individual 

Intermediate rehabilitation 
objectives, 



' {projected dates for initiation 

I d[r^s,ervices and the ant)ci|>ate<i k 

^cAjfjatioi ofthesfer^ees . . 

Objective criteria and evaluation 
procedures for determining whether 
such objectives^nd goals ^re - ^ 
. being met 



Same 



Same 



Phase 1: Oeterrtitnlng Present Functioning Level 

The students* present vocational skill levels and ^lat&d academic competencies need to bet 
assessed. "This mformation is necessaiv to determine if the students' interests and abilities are 
consistent with what is offered through the given program of vocational education** (Gill and 
HawleyS981, p, 10). These "levelsof functioning" can be evidenced, formally and Informally, in a 
variety of ways. Student evaluation/assessment data may include the following: 



* Students* stated occupational interest 

* f ResOlts of occupationaj interest. assessments 

* Results of occupational aptitude assessments 

* Direct measurement of operationally defined prevocdtional and occupational readiness 
behaviors 

< 

« Prior occupational experiences 

« Physical.capacitj^ for work ^ 

* Mental capacity for work * 

* Results of vocational etJucation program performancfe ■ * 

* Results of a planned exploratory sequence mand among vaffiQus vocational education 
programs (GilJ and Langone 1982* p, 9) 



u 

> ^ 
Phase 2: Writing Annual Goals 

r 

The annual goats should be denved from the information gathered durmg the previous phase. 
"These goafs are characteristicalty broad in focus, but specific enough to ^fme a jgeneral direc- 
tion and thrust . (Sill and Hawley 1981- p. 10)- 

When wntmg an IVEP vocational instructors will want the annual goals to be broad statements 
of the expected student performance, Llchtenstem and Cormier (1981) give this example. *'The 
sfudent will successfully complete Automotive H with modifications as described m the objectives'' 
(p. 3). Gllf and Hawley (1981) assert that '^the student should diso have a say in what {his or her] 
goals are withm the context of the program goals. This student mvoivemerft and commttment w*ll 
^km1i^\ to the overall process" (p, 12), 
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Phase 3; WrIUng Short^^Term Objectives > ^ ,r 

y / 

The short-term objectives will be the sequential steps leading to the program or student goals. 
These should reflect each individuars unique Interests, strengths* and weaknesses. The objectives 
Should state— 

* what specifically the student will be abte to do (performance): 

* the minimum JeveLof acceptable performance (criteria); and 

* what will be provided to the'^udent prior to being expected to complete the objective 
(condition). (Lictitenstein and Cormier 1981* p. 3) ^ 



Phase 4: Evaluating Student Performance 

The evaluation criteria should be incorporated into the obiectives for $ach student. '1f the stu* 
dent is unable to comi^ete the objective, as indicated, then the plan should be revised'* 
(Lichtenstem and Cormier 1981* p. 9). On the other hand.Mf a student accomplishes a specific 
objective, then that objective should 4»6 considered completed, A hew objective* presumably at a 
higher tevei. should be added, ( a 

■ \ 



It should be reiterated th^an individualized pian does not have to be a lengthy document. In 
fact, it will usually be quite bnef. If it ts determined that the student possesses high self -motivation 
and aptitudes, then the student s individualized plan may consist of only one or two objectives 
spectfiC to the student's personal vocational training and/or employment goafs for the future. 
These objective^ will most likefy relate to the development of more accelerated technical training^ 
and/ or on-the-job cooperative training. Conversely, a student with lower self*motivation and/or 
aptitudes will need more obiectives. Objectrves for thjs student w^ilt be centered around modifica- 
tions designed to help the student complete a given portion of a coutrse. 

The reader should note tl^at there are standard gutdehnes for lEPs and IWRPs b'ut no standard 
format for these documents. The formats diffe/ among states and local areas, however, the com* 
ponents of the documents are mandated by federal law. 

Summary 

t 

Although the IWRP and the lEP are mandated, there a^e many advantages in provit*ing in^ 
vtdualfzed vocational edocation plans for all students. These ptans wtit assist students in establish 
ing career or vocational goals for themselves. Students are able to take an active part in their pro- 
grams from the outset. These plans encourage the partioipantSi including the students, to be 
accountable for their career or vocational development. ' 
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APPLICATION OF EMPLOYMENT RE^ir«ESS TRAINING 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Caro! A. Kpchhar . * 

" . - ^ ^ ' 's 

The voca|tonal preparation process (or empjoymeilt rea^diness proces^s) involves t^e following 
four sequential phases^ * ^ \ *<v 'V , 



1. * Readinessforvocationaltraining \ ^ 

2. Work adjustmefnt ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ . 

3, Vocational skill trairiing - , \ y 

4, J9b'seeking/keeping Skills ^ ^ ' \ ^ ^ ^ ' 

What happens with the student^ in the prevQcationaf phase, befprefhey enter int^nsiy||'and 
specific vocational skill traming. is as important as the ftnal step toward entry inXo the Jabor 
market^ .\^,\ ^ ^ ^'^ * ' 

Readjnesslpr Vcfcational Training 

Foundation skills are essential cSi^^nknXs ol prevocat^onat development ^nd include such 
skills asjself'Care and interpersonal sKillst. ^hese fundamental skills are the primary responsibility 
of speci£^,educatioj^ersonnel at the Glerr^^nlary and intermedia^te levels. 

Paul Wehman (1981) identifies independent living factors that are criticaf to readiness for 
vocational tratntng. job placement, and job maintenance. These include the following. 

* Transportation and Mobinty^— skills in being able to get to a work site.^mobility within the 
work site, coping with environment barriers _ " '* % . 

* Communloaflon-^ability tojexp/ess needs, ask for direction or explanation, ability to 
respond appropriately 



■■>■ /• 
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* SeH'Careand Appearance— Proper attire forthe work environme^tt tha^^^ployable*' 
self'image which requires an appropriate wardrobe and effective hygiene habits ^ 

* Socialization— ability to cooperate with others in teams', accept correctiorr.or criticism, 
accept authority; appropriate interpersonal skills ' - *r ' 

t » ■* 

« Functional Acadcfmic Sklllt— basic reading ^nd arithmetic ' ' 
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• Affective Factors— initiative; positive work attitude; positive self;-concepti sense of compe* 

tence in one's own skills; desire to improve skills and develop new skills; tiasic impulse 

control ' » 

* ■ 

• Problem'Solvlng Skills— search for alternatives t^^froblems, creative solutions (Wehman 
1981, pp. 32*33) 

Some generic work-related skills that can be strengthened prior to the mdividual's entry into 
formal vocational skills training include these: 

• Following commands g ^ . ^ 

• Development of memory for sequencing tasks ' 0 ^ 

• Adjustment to a daily routine 

• General acceptance of time schedules ^ 

• Appropriate behavior durin^^^^reaks* ^ . , * 

• Good grooming and appWrance 

• Physical strength and work tojerance 

• Willingness to give assistance and accept assistance 
/ • Task independence 

I Cooperativie group'work , • ^ ^ 

• Response to stress si^yations - ' \ 
, • Appropriate nonverbal language (Wehman 1981, p. 34) 

r J 

Sj^ecial educators functionally prepare students for more formalized skills trainmg> The voca* 
tional skins*1raming instructor works with the student and helps him/her to apply various skills to 
specific vocational activities> 

Wirk Adlustment 

The second phase of employment readiness training ihvolva^virjbrk adjusfment trainings which 
differs from work evaluation in that it is actually a treatment proces^ rather than an assessment 
process. Work adju^^t utilizes aspects of wjork tQ modify behavior. The basic objel^jves of 
work adjustment are to assist in^jt^iduats who do not posses the attitudes and skills needed (o 
Succeed in the competitive market> Work adjustment training ts not skills training but rather is a 
' goal to help the individual develop self-confidence. self-c^ntroE. work Voleragce^ ability toharyJIe 
interpersonal relationships, an understanding.of the world of work, and a wonc personality that will 
enable him [her] to handle the day^to^day demands of a work situatioTi > r ." {Cull and Hardy 1972. 
p, 65). The development of work^tolerances includes c^velopfVient of the ability to— 

\ ^ sust^lin a work effort for a continuous period of time; 
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* maintain prdd'uction a^an acceptable level of quality; 

• ■ ■ / 

• cope with a certain level ot pressure on the job; « 
« relate-.and compete with all tyf«s of co-workers; and 

♦ accept and perform unsavory aspects of the job. . ^ 
Areas that fall within the realm of attitude conditioning include the development 

♦ essential motivation ta work; 

♦ initiative Jn work tasks; 

♦ desire to devote one*s best effort to the job; ^ 
V pride tn one*s task or vocation; 

• ability to gain gratification from being productive;^ « ^ ^ 

4 - 

« ability to follow rules and regulations; 

• willingness to do aspects of the job one does not Hke; ^ 

♦ ability to accept correction; 

« ability to maintain an excellent attendance record: and 

^ « a Sufficiently hfgh level of self-confidence and self-esteem, (ibid., p. 160^ 

When such attitudes as these ai^ acqujred, the individual is more likely to,be able to handle daily 
work pressures and'to handle thbrft maturely. ^ ^ \ ^ 

/ ■ ' • ' / \ 

Employers ard conti^nually telling employment program agents, '^e are in rieed of individuals 

with the proper attitude and suitable Aiotivation. I'm willing to tram if someone's willing to learn/' 

The problem of adjusting one's emoiionai self to meet the requiremj^nts of work life is known as ^ 

the affective domain that includes attitudes, feelings, and motives. \ ^ 

\ 

The assumption is that suitable emotional or affective states not only l^ad to a satisfac- 
tory^ork experience, but also contribute to the worker's total, patterp of growth. (Super 
1957. p. 6J ^ ' _ \ \ 

A critical need to facilitate the development of the affecttve aspects of career development exists.^ 

Values are variables in vocational development. Super (1957) statt^s:' 

Work satisfactions depend upon the extent to which the individual can find adequate 
Outlets his job for his abilities, interests, values and personality traits . . . yalues^per^ 
meate all aspects of life, they concern life's goals; and in some instances they^seem to be 
closely related to needs and drives, (ibid., p. 6) ^ ^ 
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A Study designed to explore the work values of physically handicapped persons was con- 
ducted at Catholic UniversityJn Washington* O.C. Results indicated astgnificant difference in 
patterns of work motivations between the disabled and nondisabled majority The-ctroice of occu- 
pational role appears tQ be significantly related to the perceived social rol^ in the world of work* 

A relationship doe% exist between the nature of a particular handicap and the degreelo which 
that liandica.^jsa source of anxie^, DiffAences exist In the extent to whici^ a specific handicap 
affects interpers g h u l ie1ati ar< ah i pfc^ agd these problems do affect thQ valuation of work. Studies and 
findings s.uch as this can bp useful io providing the dlsatjled Individ u^^wlth-a clearer , Understand-, 
ing of the 'satisfaction associated with work, so that occupatiorutl decisiorrs can be made that 
correlate with each*individuars'value system. , ^ ' > 



; ^ . Voctftiondl Skills Training u 

The third phase of.emptbynlent readiness training^v'ocational skills tfaining^invotves>a^cba{i; 
tion tietween vocational ^kills training instructors and rehabilitation specialists. Although th^skills 
training instructors have been primarily responsible for specific and intensive skills developrne^it* 
the vocational educators will need to provide additional "services" tliat shoulfi flot be.viewed as 
peripheral or ayxi/iaiy but rather central to the success oUhedislbled studeni in the Vocational ^ 
skilllJIiss. Vocational skills^ramtng instructors can expect to rgcelYe &tud^nts withJ&irly well- ' 
developed foundations m prevocattonal aOd independence sk^ls>^ Additional inservice training in * 
baste behavioral techniques would enhance the training instructor's effectiveness in working with 
individuals who are disabled. " " > ^ ■ , - 

. Vocational skills-train^g instructors also need to become familiar with special adaptive devi- 
ces Such as wheelchairs* prostheses, and expressive and receptive communication device$.in 
order to assist students m the vocational classroom- Vocational sjtills-tralning instructors wiji^ 
experience greater teaching effectiveness wi1h disabled stucfents if they can afso reinforce and 
encourage the students' efforts to adapt their functional lirpitations to the work tasks and develop 
compensatory skills and att^Odes. In this way. vocational instructors help students to generalize 
what they ire learning with vocational rehabilitation cQunsetors to the vocational classroom and. 
eventually* to the job sites. The students' competence, and subsequent confidence ih the lability to 
make necessary adjustments* are enhanced so that they can perform well and experience success 



, ^ Job-Seeklng/K^pln^ Skills ' ' v 

^ The fourth phase of the employment readiness* training process Includes actual transition to 
the)Ob. eithe^ m^efj^mpetitive labor market or in sh^tterecl settings^ This final phase involves the 

, |0b placement process* expene/iCe with com^tettng job applications, training in effective interview- 
ing behavior* ancTawareness of the rights and responsibilities of the employee. FJ^^ebilitation prO' 
* fessionalsafe important in facthtatmg transition to work by steering individuals tow^djot>s for 

' which thetr specific vocatiODal sktlts training has prepared them. R^abilitation specialists also i 
assist Individuals in purposeful search for work opportunities in tl^e cprxHTiunUy. ^ 

Rejection of disabled individuals in the job market and in the community as a ^hole can be 
Significantly decreased by.trainmg m communtty competence (Schulman 1980). Community com^ 
petence m^ns a broad behavioral repertoire including vocational skills at a competitive level of 
competence* independent living skills* and basic consumer survival skitls> The disabled workers ' 
must perform at ^east as w^ as the other workers on the task and process the interpersonal skills 
required to cea^ a level of competition with other skiHed workers. 

' . ^. * , 34 ' * . 



Ensuring crqual opportunity forjdi&abled stufJents entering the work force ba^ally implies 
reducing cpmpetitive disadvantagtef or bfarriers to employment. Disabled individuq|s«mu8t com* 
plete t'heir vocational skills- training experience with job skiUsWork behaviors,^ and attitudes that 
closely match" industry performance standards or on*the-job training eligibility require pneots. This* 
requires that vocational skills^training instructors be familiar with Industry performance staridards 
in a broad rarfge of occupations. It means incorporating graduated demands for performance and 
productivity into the curriculum, With (ermlnal plfTormance^rtteria that match industry expecta* 
tions.The goal of maximizing the individual potential of the students who are disabled must be ^ 
commensurate wjth the goal of providing equal opportunity and readiness for employment. 
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APPLICATION OF VOQATIONAL GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION . 

William F. Sullivan ■ . * " 



Vocational guidance and counseling Is a cohesive process through which individuals are 
assisted in the development and acceptance of an integrated ^nd adequ^e viev/of themselves and 
their role in the world of wQrk (Super 1957). Crltes (1969) has posited the concept that vocational 
guidance and counseling is a facilitat?ve process.in which a service is provided to individuals to aid 
therrf^rn choosing and adjusting' to an.occupation. In its broadest sense, then, vocational counsel 
ing emphasizes the promotion of healthy emotional adjustment and general social. edUfcational, 
and occupationaf fulfillment (Foster, et al. 1977). While^guidance and counseling serve as integral 
components through which all individuals are able to n^otiate successfully through th^ifficult 
Career decision-making pha$e of development, they bet^me most cnticahn the rehabilitation pro- 
cess for disabled individuaJs. 

In the rehabilitation model, the vocationar guidance and counseling process assumes a cohe- 
sive role in integrating the various components that are essential for the overall vocational devel- 
opment anfi vocational success of disabled individuals. These components or phases, which are 
part of the total rehabifitation process, might be categori:ced as follows: 

* ' . 

* Pfevocatlonal phase 

^ —Self-discovery ^ 

\ —Career awareness 

/ Pfeassessment phase 

* Assessment phase ^ ' ' 

* Exploration phase 

* Selection phase ■ - ^ 

\ n 

' *\ 

* Placement phase ' f ^* . 

* Pollow-up phas^^ 

i - - 

Successful vocational counser|r]ig models for enhancing the vocational development of stu- 
dents with disabilities emphasize active counselor invokem^nt as w^ll as responsible student 
input. Wright (1969) terms the relationship between Cfient/student and counselor to be one of co- - 
management, that is. the client/student is part of the planning, decision making, and evaluation of 
his/her own Case. 
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Too often, poorly developed interpersonal skills, lack of success in academically related activi* 
tfes« ^nd Irttle exposure to posfftve experiences in vocationally related tasks condition disabled ^ 
individuals to expect failure and to accept it as the usual chain of events in their lives (Zunker ^ 
4981). Consequently, counseling is directed at helping the disabled individiialstake responsibility / 
for their fivers by developing their vocational skills and by structuring the accomplishments of 
4 short*>term vocational goals for th^uture. 

^ * The application of several vocational guidance and counseling rrvDdels has been implemerifed 
to serve the^tndividuals who are disabled. In most cases^ these models can be easily adapted to 
serve individuals without cJisabilities who are In vocational education settings. One such program. 

' the Minnesota Model (SERVE), effectively integrates prevocational training, assessment, explora* 
tlon, and training into a* cohesive service delivery model for disa&led individuals. SERVE (Tihdall 
19£(0), an aCronym for Special Education* Rehabilitation, and Vocational Education, has goals or 
objectives designed to ensure that disabled students have the oppprtunity to participate fully in 
vocational education programs. The model consists of the following components. (1) vocational 

^ evaluation, {2) career exploration, {3) supplemental resource instruction, {4) related math and 
reading instruction, (5) |Ob<-seeking/keeping strategies, and {6) individualized vocational learning 
' , -modules. 

Prior to the inflation of any one of the above components, extensive background information 
^bout the disabled mdmdual is collected. This information consists of medical, social psychologi- 
cal educational, aqi^ vocational infor/nation. The data collection phase, through interviews and 
c%se management practices* forms the basis forinitiating guidance, and counseling strategies The 
information that has been collected is utilized to inform instructors and stiK^ents alike about possi- 
ble vOcatU)nat directions and the assessment needs of the students {Zunker 1981). 
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^ The vocational assessment component involves a series of tests consisting of interest invented 
nes, achievei^nt,^ptitude, and dexterity tests. Each individual can be evaluated at several levels ' 
of coFfipetenc^by compfeting work samples in one or more training ^reas. Throughout the testing 
procedure, bg^arfpral observations are made regarding frustration tolerance, persistence, dexter- 
tty; and aj^HKyio follow directions. The data collected frqm the aptitude, interest, and behavioral 
testing become the core of the vocational counseling with the disabted individual and provide the 
rationale for the selection of career areas in ^htch the students may e;(pk)re for a more in*depth, 
)7ands-on experience. 



^^.,1 . The car^r explorato/y component provides the individual with the opportunity to fearn first- 
^^Ifan/iJthe qualifications, requirements, tools of the trade* and various employment levels of each 
' career field selected. Disabled individuals have a better opportunity to"" discover their own level of 
^^competencf and whether or not the particular career fields that are explored provide them with the 

career satisfaction necessary for ultimate job success. The continuous feedback that is an essen- 
^ tiai part of the component form^an integral part of the guidance and counseling efforts by assist- 
ifig in the development of long* and short-term goals ior eventual vocational training and approp- 
- riate career decision*>making strategies. ' 

t t. ' Th&ughout,the supplemental resource rnstru^^tionalphase, vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing for the disabled individual consists of advocacy intervention and support in regular vocational 
^' Ir^^ining programs and provision of assistance in job development techniques and job^seeking 

. behaviors. Topics suoh as ftlhng out job applications, simulating job Interviews* and establishing 
r ' |0b placement prqcejfiures are covered in order to assist the disabled individual in becoming as 
Independent as possible, 
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',lH addition^to the above components, the SERVE model has a.data retrieval systerri designed 
to locate and identify individuals within the state's bounds who have special needs. This aspect 
of the guidance and^counseling process is especially important since, in identifying individuals 
who i^eed special ^rvlces^ preparation time can be utilized to plan for accommodating the 
increased nee^M^ existing vocational services. ^ 

Project SERVE mandates full utiKzation of vocational counseling services for the disabled stu* 
dent population it serves. Many of its components are readily adaptable to full utilization by all 
students who may be involved in the initial states of career decision making, Asa guidance and 
counseling model, it effectively utilizes the major activities neces^ry for subsequent vocational 
.development. ^ ' ^ ^ 

A totally different concept in vocational guidance and counseling than that exemplified by Pro- 
ject SERVE is the EBCE (experierrce-based career education^ f^odel (McClure, Coolc, and 
Thompson 1977). EBCE programs have involved gifted and talented students and regular students 
as well as disabled students. Experience-based learnmg combine^ ciassroom learning withi career 
exploratory experiences within the larger community. Seven, mam learning characteristics form an 
integral part of the counseling process. They^re as follows: 

* Lcar/ilng^how to learn—This process emphasizes the need for Iffelong practice ih the 
basic tools of learning— reading, wrttihg, speaking, analyzing* computing, and solving 
problems. These skills help the students become self-reliant and confident to pursue 
independent goals. 

. * Learning about life— This process emphasizes problem solving in the real world of every- 
day experience, how to g^t along with other people, use of leisure time, and adaptions to . 
* cha^nge- 

* Learning about careen— Through a variety of jobexperiences* disabled individuals for- 
mulate questions about themselves in relatioh to careers and recognize the need for adap- 
tability in processing future changes with themselves and in the working world. 

* learning about themselves— Individuals are challenged to try new experiences, tasks they 
had oever attempted, or if attempted, in which they had not been successful. Throughout 

' , the tryout stages* guidance is a^^ailable to'help expand the vocational potential and to 
assist in shorthand long-term vocational goal setting. 

« . Learrilng to be responsible— Individuals are responsible for What they learn in EBCE. 
Plannin^> making decisions, negoitating, and evaluating of self are key parts of the pro- 
gracn Participants are held accountable for thetr actions and are assisted in meeting 
expectation^. ' ' 

* Learning about othert^The community becomes the classroom in the EBCE model 
through the sharirig of information between the disabled individual and commynit/ 
resource people. The community resource people serve as role models for some basic 
daily living skills that are needed. 

* Learning by dolng^lndividuals learn the skills necessary to resolve problems in career* ^ 
related decision niiktng, EBCE outcomes are measured by performance. Achievement as 

* measured by grades is de-emphasized m favor of achievement that reflects problem solv* 
Ing in the working world. (Ibid., p. 6) 
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Vocational counselir^g in experience^base^ career education has as one of its major goals 
increasing each person's^ability to make choices, to act on those chdices. and to accept response 
bility for the consequences of those choices. To achieve this goal, counselors utilize the accoun* 
tablNty system as an important guidance tool, tn this system, standards of behavior are clearty 
defined and reflect community as well as school expectations. Consequences of behavior are nat- 
ural Outgrowths of the standards of behavior. Feedback ^pferences/between the disabled Individ* 
ual and appro{i||ate counseling^gentsare an esf^lished part of the system. 



EBC£ as a vocational and guidance sy^Tem prepares individuals who are disabled to make 
appropriPe decisions about which skillx^ining areas would be the most advantageous to enter 
upon completion of the EBCE exploratory phase. Because of EBCE membership, participants 
make more realisitic career choices and have more motivation to succeed. 

Project SERVE and EBCE are models that are designed to assist disabled individuals, as well 
as nondisabled. in developing their vocational potential to the maximum level possible. Like all 
models that service th& disabled^ extensive use is made of occupational information systems in 
ord^r to provide the tools through which vocational counselors and rehabilitation c6unselors can 
assist tfieir clients it\ career decision ^making strategics. The Michigan Occupational Information 
System IS one example oi^uch a system. An equally impressive system is the Virginia VIEW (Vital . 
JnformatKfh for Education Work), which is a career informationjdeiivery system geared to 
assisting individuals tn m'akmg career plans, and finding rewarding jobs (VIEW1d82)^ The system 
makes extensive usfr*<ifmicroftche and microcomputer software as delivery agents. One uniquei 
feature of the system. atM one that has immediate impact for. vocational counselors, is the career 
search that is designed to help individuals to prepare pr^|^s of interests and career goaJs, 

The importance of vocational counseling in enhancing the employability of individuals with 
disabilities cannot be minimized. Whatever prevocational model is usedf or whatever occupationat 
system is followed* the interaction between client and vocational counselor m the Subsequent job 
preparation Stage becomes increasingly important for the eventual vpcation^l success of the dis^- 
abled client. The counselor's melding of client interests, aptitude^ attitudes, and vocational motiva^ 
tion becomes a Key strategy m facilitating the |0b search, |0b preparation^ and placement for the 
client with dtsH^ilities. The role of vocational guidance and counseling in assisting individuals with 
disabilities m pJrsuing |0b preparation and job placement strategies is the focus of the next sec- 
lion of this monograph. 
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# APPLICATION OF^ JOB PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP / 

)N VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' ' 

William F. Sullivan . ' . ■ 

Prevocational skill development, vocational assessment, career exploratory experrence&^tib 
tryouts, and specific vocational training are all key features of a Comprehensive vocational model , 
for serving individuals with or without disabilities. The/ehabJiitatron process for disabled indivtcTu- 
als. however. whiJe empha^izfhg all of the above aspects of the model, adds additional attenfton to, 
relevant strategies for job development, job placement, and job follow-up. The role of vocational 
counseling, which was described in the preceding section, assumes increased Importance 
because, in this arena of job development and placement, counselors play a mo;st significant role 
in the overall job success or job failure of disabled individuals. 1^ counselors dd not p)|y an active 
rote m these are'as.^conceivably the disabled clients may finish a very comprehensive andexpen* 
sive program with no better job prospects than they had before they started it (Baxter 1979). 

Th^ |0b development and placement of disabled individuals requires faf more effort and 
strategies beyond those ihat are required for nondisabied mdividuals. To accomplish this task, 
placement counselors must |Oin forces with significant others in a team approach. Vocational skill 
instructors, placement specialists, disabled individuals, and rehabilitation counselors all must work 
together to provtde the most effective planning arnJ placement strategy: Through this strategy, 
individuals wtth disabilities can be assured^ of having the best possible opportumties for placement 
success. Significant elements of the planning and placement strategy involve the following phases, 
job development, job modification, job analysis, job placements and job follow-up. 



^ Job DevelopmerU 

Job development goals ai^ to ilentify potential sources of employment and to encourage 
employers to give disabled motWduals an opportunity to succeed in appropriate jotr& (ibid.). 
Regardless of whether the objective, is for on-the-job training^ work study programs, or full-time 
employmeot. an organized approach to employer (Contacts i&a major first step. The placement 
counselor should know the local community^ who the largest employers arQ. which ones have 
already hired individuals with disabilities, and which employers or companies are not currently hir- 
ing, disabled individuals. Pahl Appleby^ and Lipe (1978) list three methods for initiating employer 
contacts, one-to-one personal contacts, personal contacts with groups of employers, such as 
members of the local chamber of <;ommerce or service groups such as Kiwanis or Rotanans. and 
mail or media contacts. In initiating employer cfontacts^ vocational cpunselors and rehabilitation 
counselors need to beaware of employer concerns .regarding the hiring of disabled mdividuats 
and the need to be able to counter these concerns an(;f apprehensions wifhydtraightforward. honest 
answers about disabled clients. In addition, ptacemenrt staff members negjcl to be aware of possibfe 
work accommodations that may need to be made m order for individuals to be successful in job 
placements., * ■ 
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Job Modification f ^ - * ' ' ^' 

The employed commitment to provide opportunmes for individuals with disabilities tosdc- 
ceed mandates that counselors involyed in the rehabilitation process engage in acti^c^ efforts' to ^ 
ensure that opportunities are utilized in the most effective man/ier possible. Consequerttly, along^ ^ 
with job development activities, a major responsibilhy for job modification is to ensure; that dis* 
abled individuals wfll be able^to perform'the duties 6f the particular jobs. Baxter (1979) has indi- 
cated tha^ rehabilitation counseCfors need to.provide reassurance to the employers thai sucl^ modi* 
ficaj!6ns need not beexp^nslve and that the productivity of the job will not suffer. RehabilitatiOD 
counselors have available the wideYange of profe|siojial seryices-to as^st the employers. They ^ 
have^pertise in restructuring jobs, they are familiar with resources from thek agencjeSf such a^ 
funds fof tf^£ purchase^ of adaptive and specialized equipmentr and they can provide fund^ or assist^ 
in finding seurces of funds for on-the*job training subsidies or partial payment of employees* salar* 
ies, especially if.extensive supervision is required. The rehabilitation counselor also can call on the 
servkres^of such specialized personnel as industrial engineers,, equipment and material developers* 
and other experts. The role of each member is tafnsure thjt the d^isabled individual has the maxi- 
mum opportunity for success. ^ ' ' * ^ ^ 

Foster, et aL (1977) indicate several different approaches to job modification. Perhaps the 
most common fOrm of modification >^ ^^^^ equipment. An e<]uall/ important modification, how- 
ever, occurs when aspects of the Job are restructured in such a way that different job tasks are 
substituted for those that a disabled individual could not perform, Athird type of modification 
involves changing the physical environment eit^ by removing architectural barriers or by manip- , 
ulating aspects of the specific working conditions. In any events where modifications are necesr 
sary.theyarethe key to successful job performance. 



^ N(9b Analysis 



The rationale for job modification has its basis in the job analysis. The purpose of the analysis 
is to break the job into its constituent steps in order to identify possible problem areas thdtmay 
need to be restructured as well as to ensure that the proper modifications and equipment can be 
utilized by the disabled individuals. In addition. Dahi, Appfeby, and bpe (1976) indicate that |0b 
analysis should afford the employer an opportunity to get actively invol\^ed m finding out how and 
where disabled individuals can fit a^d what modifications need to be arranged, Howeverr one cau- 
tionary note should be stated at this time. Counselors and other placement personnel must guard 
against stereotyping individuals with specific disabilities into pre-conceived jobySJots, ThtS leads to 
arbitrary accommodations that often do not enhance fhe* productivity of the disabled workers. Per- 
haps, as Vandergoot, Swirsky, and Rice (19S2) suggest, the more appropriate procedure would be 
for the placement counselor to arrange a face*to-face contact between employers arfd the appti- 
^nts with disabiltties. irt order to ascertain the physical requirements of Ihe job and suggest 
accommodations that might need to be made. Vandergoot, Swlrsky^ and RiCre quote research 
revealing thatjn many cases. individuaJ^«with disabilities are the best sourc;e^of information 
regarding job accommodations that may be required to maximize performance. 

Dahl, Appleby, and Lipe (197S) urge that job analysis be started shortly after employer con- 
tacts have been initiated. With this approach, and with a thorough and comprehensive job anafysis. 
counselors can illustrate to potential employers that they are senous about assisting them in 
resolving prQ|>lems tf they should arise, and not just in "landing a job" for disabled individuals. 
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4 Thc^ctui^ placement of disabled individuals on a Job'is rather easy l(1he jobdevetopmentjdb 
mQjdiftCatlon, and job analysls.hay^b6en ddn^ pro^riy. Except ^or lower functioning individuals 
Such as the mentally retarded and Individuals with^severe piiysical disorders, however the actual 
placement can be done rapidly with perhaps or^y initial supporyieeded. For others, job placement^* 
may best proceed in a step*by-step fashion with Job tasks being added gradually as new ones are 
learned. Other approaches may involve Job tryouts fors^t periods of time to ensure that 4he indi- 
viduals can adequately perform at th6 desired level. 

Job Follow-up 

Perhaps one of the most important aspects of job development and placement for indivjduals « 
with disabilities is job follow-up. Often, however, fotlow*Op is overlooked or. rn some cases, neg* 
lected altogether. Without adequate.follow-up activities by counselors and other yocatiorfal sup- 
port services, numerous dfsabled individuals who were successfully placed initially would^ not con-, 
tinue with thetr employment because of problems encountered on the job. Follow-up do^s not 
necessari^ need to be tied to a specific schedule, but rather should be geared to the disabled indi- 
viduals and to the specific n^eds of the employers. 

Follow-up has many purposes. Dahl. Appleby, and Lipe (1978) have indicated th^t follow-up 
activities are particularly useful for spotting immediat^roblems that occur frequently in a nevv 
placement. These problems can be quickty extinguished through an ongoing follow-up proceSss. In 
addition, follow-up serves to develop a favorable reputation for the program, thereby insuring that 
other disabled individuals mjght be aided in placement, F^llow-up also aids in neejjed program ' 
improvements ih training. .counseling services, or in placement services. Finally, follow-up allows 
placement personnel to see how well the individuals are progressing on the jobaod if additional 
training or resources are required. An additional by-product of follow-up is that it hefps emplqyers 
be more likely to accept new workers, or to retain an established er^iployee, even if problems are. 
being encountered. 

The function of planning and placement for disabled individuals has traditionally been the role 
of rehabilitation counselor^. With the advent of increased opportunities in vocational education for 
disabled individuals, however, vocational educators and vocational skill instructors, as well, h^ve 
assumed a planning and placement role. Competency-based vocational instructional formats have 
enabled vocational instructors to measure specific performance of individuals at many different 
competency levels. Consequently, they are often in a better position to know what specific stu- 
dents can do. In many cases, the instructors have the job placement resources to ensure proper 
placement. 

As previously mentioned, job development and placement of disabled individuals works best 
through a team approach. ^The practitioners in the three disciplines of vocational education, spe^ 
cial education, and rehabilitation have unique experiences and expertise, which can effectively be 
used to assist disabled individuals. Special education teachers can he^lp vocational education 
teachers m academic support areas and can aid tn placement. Vocational education teachers can 
help rehabilttatpon personnel in developing placerT^ent sources, and rehabilitation personnel can 
help both special education and vocational teachers m planning the transition from school to work 
Of m developing postsecondary training programs and aduU training programs. These services can 
then be u^ed forretrammg. jobdevejopmen^. job advancement, and development of emerging 
technologies to create more employment opportunities for disabled tndividuais. 
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Mbdd Progrimt 

Numerous supcessfut programs throughout the nation serve individuats with disabilities. 
These programs emphasize the cohesive^yocattDnal planning and placement strategies that have 
been outlined in the preceding section. Of the man/, thr^e comprehensive programs are highligh- 
ted fn this section as examples. They are Profect Transition, Job Pafft. and Profects with industry. 

Project Transition {Virginia Department 1979) is a program serving the Northern Virginia ar^ 
and has been funded through (jgderal grants, the Virginia Department of Rehabilitative Services, 
and community services boardr Its gdal is to assist mentally retarded adults In becoming competi* 
tively employed in secure jobs thst have peen carefu^y matched with their vocational abilities and 
career interests. Ip order to accomplish this goal. Project Transition emphasizes a one-to-one rela* 
tionShip between the di^able^ individual and the job placement specialist. This unique relationship 
ensures that the disabled individual will demonstrate successful adjustment to the job a^ well as^ ' 
satisfacYory performance. The approach used by Project Transition inchjdes the following 
features: 

• fntensive one-tP-one prp-pb orientation lakun^ apt)roximately two weeks, using actual 
training sites in the community 

^ Full'time on'*the-job training and supervision by the placement team from two weeks to 
two months ' c ^ 

• Transportation, as required, to and from the work settirjg 

• Maintenance of ctose family ties 

• Occupationaf skill-training and work adjustment 

• Comprehensive Job analysis for each potential job site 

• Maintenance of ctose employer contact 

^ Involvement of various community resources to ensure a cortiprehensive. cohesive, and 
consistent approach to employment " ^ • . ^ 

Project Transition emphasizes social ^nd economic ^dependence through $ntry into the competi- 
tive working world. ' . " ^ 

Another example of a very successful vocational planning and placement mode) is Job Path 
(19^0). a supported work program. designed to enable hard to employ individuals to obtain and 
retain |Obs. Five basic components are an integral part of the supported work program, 

• Real)ob assignments as part qlst^e training penod for the purpose of transmitting lOb 
skills essential in the competitive job market 

• Successful experiences so that the disabled individual is not overwhelmed by initial |0b 
responsibilities * 

^ Firm^but supportive supervision 
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• Regular evaluation and feedbac)c in order to increase self*confidence and the develop* 
m^nt of individual responsibility 

• Opportunities for peer support in order to gain mutual strength and understanding 

The fir^t stage of training in Job Path is designed to teach the participants good working hab- 
its and develop basic skills. Each participant Is placed in a public sector employment site for up^to 
six morilhs. During this period Individuals are paid the rnlnimum wage. The second stage occurs 
when the trainees are placed in a private sector site. Trainees are matched to either the private or 
public training site on the basis ot skills, personality^ and potential of the trainee to m^et the needs 
of the employer The third stage of the transitional program occurs whert the trainees move from 
Job Path's payroll tothe payroll of the organtzation that hires them on a competitive basis. The hir- 
ing of Job Path trainees occurs in two ways, first, what be^an as a training opportunity turns into 3 
competitive job slot; "and secondly, trainees are hired by firms on a direct-hire basis. 

Job counseling is.an integral part of the Job Path model. Job counselors provide the support 
system for the trainees. The counseling component of Job Path has four methods of support for 
'J^th the supervisor and the disabled individual: 

# Job counselors visit the training sites on a regular basis ir) order to observe the trainee at 
work and to identify strengths and potential problem areas. Job counselors meet briefly 
with the individual to provide needed support. 

f 

« Job counselors meet regularly with supervisors to discuss the disabled individual'^ pro- 
gress and possible areas of concern. 

# Job counselors provide individual counseling for each trainee. 

^ ♦ Group counseling is provided for each trainee. , ^ 

The counseltng component is a continuous one and continues throughout the first months of 
pjacement, gradually being reduced over the course of the year. 

Job Path's transitional employment program emphasizes work adjustment, job development, 
job counseling, and follow-up. It has been extremely successful m making successful employees 
out of a lar^ number of disabled rndrviduals who had been thought to be unemployable. 

Projects with Industry (PWI) is a job development, planning, and placement program, coopera' 
lively administered by both privale industry and rehabilitation agencies. Pati, Adkins, and Morcison 
(1981) have indicated that all phases oi job development and planning have thetr focus m the 
model, but th^l primary focus tends to be on work adjustment and actual job placement. At the 
present time, weM over one hundred Project with Industry programs are found throughout the 
nation. 

As expressed by Pati. Adkins. and Morrison (1981), PWI is founded u|j[on four major ^ 
assumptions: * ^ * ' 



Actua^ work settings provide the most reliable arena for evaluating the skills and aptitudes 
of potential employees. Work site evaluations prepare disabled individuals for competitive 
employment. ^ 
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^ » The employer^ as wejlas the disabled worker, need? help in training and placement, 

» Employers^arein an excellent position to identify job disabled individuals. They may be 
> , involved in defining the qualifications for lobs and designing trainingiprograms. 

» It is in industry's best irrterest to institute employment practices for disabled individuals. 
Partner^rp with rehabilitation service providers is the best method for instituting and 
' promoting such practices for the betterment of the employer, the disabled individual, and 
%>yco- workers, ' * 

In alt^^f the P^ls established* the usual situation is stjsiose working relationship between 
industry and rehabilitation personnel that achieves the common goal of eventual, successful 
adjgstmenf and placement. Consequently, Projects with Industry performs three essential 
fOnctipns: ' • ' * , 

^ The program creates an effective and continuous partnership between business and ser- 
vice agencies in the rehabilitation process, . 

• As a result of Projects with Industry, rehabilitation services are more responsive tothe^ 
needs of employers as wefl as the needs df disabled individuals, 

i 

^ The potentJal of disabled individuals is more fully utilized, x 

The Ongoing partrm'ship between service providers and private and public employment per- 
sonnel IS the key to the success of three programs that have been described. These successful 
partnerships have a strong emphasis Op meeting the needs of the employers^ while not Ignoring 
the human service needs Of the disabled individuals. Pressman {1981) states that programswjltu 
this emphasts have an advantage because the/ provide realistic* and demanding work experiences, 
thus increasing the opportunity for good work placements for the disabled individual who are 
served by the programs. These programs combine the opportunity for experience in the employ- 
ment sector as well as exposure to technological expertise of vocational educators. As a result, the ' 
programs ptay a key role in the partnership between educational service providers and business 
, and industry. 
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THE EXPANSION Of SERVICES FOR OlSABLEO PERSONS 
WITHIN VOCATIONAL E0UCATI6n 




In this section the expanding roje of vocational education Is addressed In terms of reasons for 
expansion* status of current developmentSi and Implications that expansion has for vocational 
educatprs. The passage of several decades has not altered the goals of vocational education and 
rehabilitation* but the means of achieving them haveclfanged. in order to avoid duplication of ser- 
vices, and to provide a continuum of vocational education preparation for Individuals with disablH* 
ties, the two disciplines are forming linkages with each other while enlisting the cooperative sup- 
port of special education, ' ' 

As the role of vocational education expands to serve an increasing variety of populations, 
vocational educators are finding that the techniques, methodologies, an^ services of fehabilitatioh 
with modifications and adaptations can be applied effectively to the vocational training of these 
varred groups. These populations include non^Engllsh speaking, older persons, limited English 
proficient, disadvantaged and disabled youth and adults^ underemployed and displaced workers, 
as well as the unemployed and employed workers requiring upgraded training and retraining 

The evolution of both vocational education and rehabilitation ha&refined services and made 
them moresophtsticated.^htsprocess qpntinues to accelerate as the educational andrehabllita^ 
tio,n systems attempt to adapt to changing demands in productivity and technology. Each disci^ 
pitne bades the preparation for productive^ successful employnrient on individual needs in conjunc- 
tion with manpower demands of the job market (Lynch, Kiernan, and Stark 1982). 

^Communication and cooperation among vocational educators and speciaf edcicatlon and 
rehabilitation personnel are necessary ta serve indivi^juais effectively who are disabled. The task of 
educatins^sabled students will be most effective If educators from each discipline help their 
counterparts understand the nature, dem^ds, and reqjinrements of vocation^ education as well as 
the nature, implications, needs, ahd .capabilities of^iflffi^iduals with handicappinS conditions. 
Tesolowski, Rosenbergi and Hammond (1980) contend tffdt a "blending of discrpllnes will provide 
students ; . . with a more comprehensive contiguous movement along the continuum of education 
and trainiQ^S servi^ces" (p. 12). They further predict that ameliorated services and "unnecessary 
duplication*' will be prevented through this inlegratlon. 

' Service to Expanding Populations 

Changins societal attitudes have contributed to a more service-oriented movement focusing 
on the ^humanitarian aspects of growth and social development*' in all educational and human 
services programs (Lynch, Kiernani and Stark 1982, p. 262). These attitudes have brought about a 
chanse, which broadened the service bases tn rehabilitation and vocational education 



rn. th^ 1950s, legislation directed rehabilil^tion to serve a wider base of disat^ed adults and 
schoohaged youth^this service population included m^ny individuals wtio possessed no previous 
work experience; thus requiring entry-level sktll trainiftg and aCcpmpanying job readiness skills. 
Likewise, vocational ^duca^ion has been mandated to expandJtspopulatiOri b^se to provide train- 
ing and educatfon for all students who desire JtJncluding those wft^ disabilities. Each of these 
^liclplines has had to adapt to populations that require different andspecialized types of 
preparatiorl, * > ^ ^ , - - 



I ^ ^ Interdisciplinary Cooperation ' ^ 

' ' ' • . ' * 

The cooperative >expertise of vocational and special education create? an erpployrnent- 
directed effort for servi?T^students with disabilities before they leave school, The role of'special 
education in the ideational preparation and training of these individuals hasrStemmed from pro- 
grammatic needSi professional consciousness, and parental derriands, SpScia! educators can pro* 
vide career developrnent. prevocationat preparation, and academic support with vocational ^o* 
gramming. Liaison, communication, and cooperation arpong special education, vocational , 
education, ud rehabilitation also have provided better job readiness and vocational skilKraining 
to disabled mdfviduals. Ideally, these cooperative linkages can provide a continuum of training 
and preparation. Cooperative service delivery can provide prevocation a I preparation, skill and 
employability training, and idb'placement without breaks in continuity c/T lapses in development 
after graduation. The passage of P,L, 94-142, P,L, 94^82. and Section 504 of P,L 93-112 rd|in* 
forced the natural linka^s by mandating cooperation among the thre^ disciplines. ^ 

Th^^c^usion at the local levetof the vocational evaluation process In education represented a 
primary catalyst for cooperation between vocational education, special education, and rehabilita- 
tion. Vocational evaluation allowed for more appropriate placements, provided the rationale for 
placement decisions> and tdentified t|ie Supplemental services that students required in order to 
become employable. AsJhe demand for vocational evaluation increased due lo the growing 
nu/nber of students seeking vocalionafeducation, the need for addition^ sifpport services and 
vocationally related instruction betame evident.. 

New Roles 



As additfonal needs are identified, new roles and responsibilities are being^^delinisated within 
vocational education. The prototypes for soitie of these roles ar^ already operating Wjthin rehabili- 
tation. The need to provide support and ancillary services has^create<ra new caijre of professional 
educators (e,g.> vocational evaluators. support service/vocationatly related Instructors'^ liajspn, ^ 
counselors, adaptive-device specialists, work adjustment coordinators, and others).' ' ^ - 

The emerger\ce of this group of professionals represents another linking force between disci- 
plines. Although the professionals comprising these groups b^g varied experiences and training 
backgrounds, the majority have come from special education, reh^itation^gi^ddnce-oriepted 
roles, and otffer human service professions. Although they perform similar functions for disabled 
students in vocational education, they are often tied to different fundina|^urces. the National 
Association of Vocational Education Special Needs Personnel (NAVESn^^as chartered^iri 1974.^ 
first as a section of the New and Retated Services Division of the American Vocational AsWiation 
{AVA) and. more recently, as the primary organization within the Special Needs Division qf AVA 
Special educators developed a similar professional associationi the Division of Career Develop- 
ment, (DCD). as a divistdn of the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC)mp^[S76, These organiza- 
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tion^ malhtain cominon floats and simitar objectives and, indeed, Irivolve many of the^me proies* 
s(onals7'ln addition to seifving professionals in new rdes, NAVESNPflbas invoked professionals 
trom theirariogscoriti^t areas in vqcatibnal education whp'work with,special needs students. 

-CotiperatlveEflorts. • 



lobal and national levels, the leadership of^NAVESNP, DCD, anjJjgie Vocational Eralua- 
ork Adjustment Associati&Fi(VEWAA) has cooperated to aSclres^ mutual^concerns, to* ^ 



On the I 
tion and Wor 

provige improved services, arrd tt) idenH^y comipon floals to forrb more inlegj^tiye^ services. Coop- 
eration at the national/state, and locat^ssoctation levels ^einfo^s interag'ency linkages among . 
the three agencies and assists in directing a mutual, intertfr^afiizational growth proc^ess within the 
.profession. This example on the association iBvel can complement the efforts anddlrectipn of the 
parent association$, A^/A, GEO, and the National Rehabilitation Association (NRA)^ All/hre^sub- 
otganizati6ris-"must strive to'co6peratively unite th^r effcrrls in order to provide signiltcant^d 
chaflengihg leadership at all levels" (T€^olowski;Rosenberg,*and Hammond 19§b. p. 14), 

Cooperative Agreements ^ ^ ^ 

Motivated both, by identified ¥ieeds and legislative maiTdates. fecJe^al leadership has developed' 
policy for cooperation among agencies. The U-S- Office of Education's "Position Statement of . . X* 
Appropriate Comprehefislye Vocational Education for all Handicapped Persons" of 10 July 1978 
set forth the preliminary reqjjfferpents of public lawa. this memorandurn^called for a ''|oint admi% 
nistrative plan*' to integrate the an^ivitiesof the Bureai/sof the Handicapped and Occupational and 
Adult Education (Tindall I'ssi p. 51). . / ' \ ^ 

Another landmark memorandum^was issued on 21 NOvemben&TStjy the U.S- Office of Edu- 
cation This document established the structure and timelines for the 'Development of Forrfial ^ 
Agreements bet^eefi Special Education. Vocational Rehatiilitation. and Vocational Education Pro* 
gram^to Maximize Services to t^andicapp^d Individuals'* (ibid., p. 61), ^ 

Examples of other federal initiatives inclQde (ocal and national cooperative agreements with 
the Compn^hensive E<jucation and Training 'Act programs and other third party agencies. Another 
instance orjede'ral comrtiitment was illustrated by the consolidation of Rehabilitation Service? and 
the Bureau of lEdpcation^or the>{andicapped into the Office of Special Ed3cation and Rehabilita- 
tive Services (OSERS) afler'the Department of E^fucation was formed m 1979 (Bar-Droma 1982)/ 

NumerCHJs state and local educatiortal agencies have established cooperative agreements 
among th^ three asspctes. Ashby and Bensberg (1981) cite examples of'^uch C9ntractual efforts 
from te![n'>t|^ and^ju ^^^nnplary compdnefits from agreements in eighteen states. 



One example of an exfemplar/tnteraafcncy linkcfge vyas.demonstraSSid in^/Vashington County. 
Maryland In this^nstance. vocationalJdJntion'iniJti^ted Snd persistently encouraged contractual 
copperative agreements. Cooperation arr^ng (SETA, rehabilitation, Vocational education, and spe* 
ciaf education was documented and formalized. This collaboration enabled disabled acJult^. out'of' 
school youth, and students Enrolled in school to ^e vocationally evaluated and to rece(7e prevoca*^ 
tion^l programming. School instructors'were trained to serve these populations both during and 
after school. All four agencies contributed to the purchase of equipment and pne^ided salaries for 
the teachers forexten^ed day services, ^ % * * 



Encouraged by the success of thisprograip, the vocjational educators in Washington^County 
carried the linkage a step further by incorporati'd^ooperative agreements into Individual School, 
programs. At the school level, the agreements were often devised by three ^&rimary service provid- 
ers representing gu/dance, vocational educatioff or industrial arts* and special education. The 
school administrators approved and co*sign?d the agreements. Since this process was instituted 
in 1981 and 1982, th6 teachers and administrators feel that their disabled students are receiving 
quality vocational education and have more opportunity to be successful in their efforts (Ingersoll 
1982).: , ^ ; ^ 



4 ^ Program Improvements 

£ompetency*based vocational education represents another current trend that reflects the 
expanding role of vocational educatprs. Competency-based curricula is tailor-made for integration 
. into individualized education and individual written rehabilitation plans. « 

Competency-based education also reinforces the open entry/open exit philosophy in that stu- 
dents can participate in skill development until they master competencies that are commensurate * 
with their abilities Bj\6 are sufficient for employment. Close working relationships between s^on- 
dary and postsecondary schools and industry will help solidify this training continuum. 

The rapidity of technological advances has the potential to improve the rate and level of sue* 
cess for disabled students participating in training. The use of computers, robotics^ lasers, voice 
synthesizers, and the myriad of telecommunication advances such as voice* breath, or pointer- 
directed computers that provide verbal-visual feedback, can reduce learning time.^nd eliminate 
corpjgd^hl^tion barriers, to name-a few advantages (Lynch, Kiernan, and Stark 1982). These 
improvements will allow individul^ls to acquire and to maintain more advanced vocational skills. . 
Already, these systems have enabled people with disabilities to receive and to share' informatioiW 
(fbid,),^ * * 

Impllcdg^ fQr.Vocdtional Educators 

Current needs and mandates |iave resuf1%d in vocational educators changing thetr roles and 
responsibilities regardtn^the teaching^ of disabled students. Asj^ndall and Gugerty'(l979) state. 

» / ' ' 

. , . improvement of vocational education for handicapped people is primarily the task of 

the vofjbational teachers who prepare daily instruction. iHowever, vocational administra- 4^ 

tors^coordinatorSi academic and special educators, universities^ state education agen*^ 

cies/employers. and others also have a F^grt in the process. No one group can provide all ^ 

of tH£ services nee^pd. (p, 198) . . 

l>1s also essential that professionals involved in support functions work side by stde with the 
vocational instructors and administrators. Much of the burden of communicating and integrating 
with other programs can be assumed or shared by supportstaff. Often, the vocational educator, 
can serve i^ consultant role with of her educators." ^" * ^ . ' * 

The responsibilities of vocational educators^^e changing almost as rapidly as the technologt' 
cat advances of which they must keep^ abreast witbm their 6ccupa1ionaland technical trade areas. 
Tttese professionals provide programs that can help people preflare for a career, aj/ocationlhat 
can be pursued throughout a working lifetime, making whatever adaptations and changes the 

■ ■■■ \ ■ 
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jjnforeseedble future In the world of work may require. Wh^n a complete change of career is 
desired or becomes necessary, vocationfil education must be prepared tp help make.thls* possible 
(Leighbody 1981). 
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EUXUBE TfltENDS AND ijSlfipCilVTiON* FOR V6pATI0KAt:fe£^U CATION. 

: ■ Pamela Jr^^n|^ai*dPameIa,Finn^ 'S^^ 

' ' ■ ■ ' ^ / " ' - ^""^^ " J 

V ^ *^ ^ Trends In Vpcjtfiona! Education ' . • ^ ^ 

^ In the 1981 Yearbgok of th^TVniertcan Vocational Association enfjHed The Future of Vo<fa\ ' 
O/onai fdticaf/on. F-eldman rndicat^ that "jookicig ahead rs a matter orne^ssiV White address* 
tngJutuVrsttc pfanntng/Hopkins'(19d2) a!so cautions that' if vocational educators do not develo)^ 
, "vocatu5na/,e^catioa as the.singfe delivery system for vocational and technical ti^atning ! . ./then 




seek soitrced other than 
:brm s{^r^g p^rtnerst>ips 

ning for future yoc^tibn^r 



industries go trifttttrevtrarning business themselves exclusively or 
public .A^«Cd^>n9l education (p^32). Vocational education must adopts 
an9ibo,9perany^ fetdtior>^hrps with other fields of educaticyi and othe 

y^ jqllovvfir^lopic areas are viewed as having an impact on t 
edi^cat^^op ^r}d,trBinin.g.Qeeds. Each topic includes implications for^ vocational education ^d their 
reV^tjp^t^liip^to reK^bulitatiofi. Trends intehabilitation also are described In this chapter .* ^ 

. f^ectio^ps /jtkjf^ate that robots will eliminate numerous semiskilled or lovi^skilfed jobs but, at" 
^t^[g,^ime^ttme,;^iri reqt^e lar^ numbers pf additionaf tech riicians. Vocational education can >^Qrk 
.WfthL/HBottCG.i^^ and users to develop mutual usage aild time-shaiing of .equi^eafTor 

^traioing,i^rpQs^s..The higFTcostX)) retooling? purchasing equipment and training' p^^oOQel prb; , 
hib}is \\^4h^Aap\hhfr\^r\l of vocationahtechmcal education training in most parts of the ^ouhtry ' 
The tobot^^Wrustry cl^ld expand |0b possibilities for some disabled i/^dividual^ who pould pro; ' " 
gram, mpniloKsSi^tejpbnically contrbl robots iri industrial settings father than perform many of the 
\ n^af^uanasks-friat^vib^eri assumed by th^se sophisticatedmacHThes. "v ^ 



fel^ctrojrHc-Cott^^elnduttrlea ' * . ^ 

<V! .--^ ^-^ \ ' . ' ' ■■ - ■■'-u ^- * 

. AdvancesjO Mrnputer tecnnofogy and telecommunication linkages have enables many people 
to use jiomeTbaf^cornp^fefs. Thts development holdeparticular benefits'for disabled workers . 
whO;can teri\am an- adaptive, home envir^ment while being fult-time employees Qj^ consultants 
(SwMHJ^n. idSt ^ ydcational education can set up school- or hoffie^based training situations for 
diSiStbfedOf nortdf^abfed s^uV^nts, tiomemakers. ofder persons, orbnemployed adults flehabifita- 
tiphcitenls ^i\h severe drs^btifties can gain emplpymen'tlKrough'the use of this technology 
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Mantgertal Changes 

Changes in the workplace necessitate adaptations In t^atn^ng for empioyment. Amerrc^i<'~^''^2^ 
industry currently Js incorporating new managerial approaches into the workplace, and employees 
^rejberng involved on a continuing basts in the management of business and industry, Conse*. 
. quentiy.vocationaf education students within ^ri content areas may need some man^g^rial and 
^additional commtinication 5,k(Hs. ' ^ ' . 

Disabled individuate If an be expected to become partners wt|h employers both in the'modifrca* . 
tion ofjobis and in thejmplementation of other managerial decisions that have an impact on their 
work f^^abtlttati^oni^ounselors and educators can assist jn establishing, these partnerships, pro- 
viding technical assistance, and serving needed intermediary functions (McCarthy 1982). * 



Emerging Occupations 

According to U.S. Department of Labor projectior^s erperging occupations will require new 
options for and forms of vocational training. The National Center for Research in Vocational Edu* 
cation defines the term "emerging occupations" as those occupationS^at ''no one used to work 

few people work at now, and lots of people will work at soon" ("E^rging QeifupBtK^ns. ^lo,t 
Every Acorn'' 1982^ p 12). Many of these occupations are polarized around hufnap services, 
energy, communication, and traditional service.industnessuch as food andTeteure, 

It IS predicted that vocational education will be integrating com^^jteMe);hn^ 
advanced communication science tnto all vocational ^ont^r^T^reae. The concprfenf It^ustbn ^f 
technology into general and a6adem^c coursework coul^nhance mastery of the^e /equisrle'^kiNfi- 
This trend will have an impa<<t on the training and placement options for persons v^h,dfisa6i'tities ' 
and. therefore, upon the rehabilitation process, / 



Changes within Education 



' , Twelve^month school years, increased use of faciJities, short-term training pros^rams^ dnd. ^ | 
other alterations rn traditional ec^ucatjonal structure and practice may provide in<^r^a5e(n^3L|^ 
ities to combine training efforts wtth mdustty and other agencies. An emphasjts on^McJ^ng career . . 
development ts begmntng to^haractenze rehabilitation and vocational educat'fW{^jubaker,59S.1,., 
Fair 1980, Vandergoot and )?\?brrall 1982), The $ociat and economic forces that shape' thistfe/idV i 



effect jboth disciplmes. andltl^the area of training and upgrading skills, vocational ^cfucation.,and 
rehabHitation are interrelated. ' y ' ' ' ' ^v.. - 



^ Competencjt-based Programming 



V 



Short-term vocational training or on-the-job training is in increasing^demand, Cooperatn/e 
agreements and prograrm between vocational educators, vocational rehantlitators, and specific 
industry officials (Tan ease the transition of disabled individuals to productiv^e community roles, 

^ As vocational opportunities for disabled persons are extended and efforts toward normaliza- , 
. ^ tion and ma/nstreammmg are emphastied O-^-^ pfacement in least restrictive^ most appropriate /\ 

M trainTng environments), more disabled individuals wtll seek postsecondary Education and tratnmg , 
I(Fahr.]^S£>)L A continuum of competencybased training programming, therefore, witl be necessary*. 
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Mdpen'entry/open-exft approach wit| facilitate the progression of thesa tndividuats through train* 
g^rbgVams into pfS'ductive empfoyment. 



Projects with Industry 

The Current growth of traf()ing agreements between out*of*schoo] youth and ad utt programs 
3nd the private sector has assisted in serving ainndivi<luals in need of training or retraining. Tran* 
Sjttc^al protects have involved partnerships between CETA, state rehabilitative services agencies, 
and other comrpunity agencies to provide disabled adutts with opportunities to gain co/npetitive 
employment- Successfut sc hoot* to^ work linkages. are evidenced i,n programs such as those deve* 
toped byifie National Restaurant AssocidtiQn, International Associations of Machinists and Aero* 
.space Workecs»3nd the National Oemonstratiqn Program for Disabled Workers, Another program, 
yputhworiufnc., was'lnitiated by the Department of Labor to help implement the Youth Employ- 
ment and be/nonstratton P/ojects Act of 1977. This particular effort acts as a coordinating corpo- 
ratipn to admimster.tbe private ioundatiOft^ as wel|as school and governmental agencies who 
cooperate to niake'theprograrps possible. Cooperative projects with industry can be integrated 
into vocational education and rehabilitation programs py sharing cost, expertise, equipment, and 
facilities for training efforts. * 
^ ' ... 

Perionrieltiichangjafft ■> : ' "/ > 

in order to aSksist vocational education personnel fn coping with technological advances and 
new management practices, the exchange of vocational ^ducation instructors and administrators 
With industrial tralriers and employee^ can be used. Increased awareness and understanding 
wduid result m a smoother transition mto the employment setting, whtch is especially relevant for 
disat)led individuals. . ' . ■ , \ ^ 

, This practice has been evidenced jnVHe vocatfonat education of persons with disabilities. 
Bensburg and Ashby {I9d1)r^p0rt that successful cooperative programs involve the incorporation 
of rehabtlttation and s pec latedu cation professionals tnio'vocatf'onat education settings where their 
expertise is used in pro^wm implemeiitation. ■ " 

' \ ^ . 

: Central Data Coltectlon - ^ ^ ' 

The concurrent advances m cprnputer techn^oip^y and rmilti- agency cooperatioij should con- 
tinue to have positive effects on centraltzmg resources, reducing .duplication, and expediting ser- 
vice delivery. Morespeoficalfy, the use of central inforrnaU{]^ storage ior job banks, student 
records^ funding Purees, training programs, and other information can be utilized by all agencies 
invofved m the business of vf»cattonaf education and employment placertient. ^ 

O^td collection concerning program accountability is now routine in all levels of the delivery. 
System. Although much of this information would be helpful to cooperating agencies, data are 
often incompatible with that which is collectecj from cooperating agencies (e.g., rehabiliation. 
manpower, special education, and vocational education). Efforts will begin to focus on developing 
accountability and mformation^gathertng^ystems thal^arecompatible and complementary 

Disabled individuals can benefit from improved collection, referral, and dissemination practi- 
ces in that less duplication will occur. In ad<it4ton. statistical follow-up would indicate the cost^ 
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benefit of training and hiring persons who are dis'^bled. For example, preliminary researcVi by 
Schneider and Associates (1982) indicates that benefits of a community-based Transitional 
Employment Training project far outweigh' the costs of employing disabled individuals iryinstitu- 
tional or traditional separate training programsi^sucti as stieltered workshops. 



Trend* In RehaUtlltatlon 




Trends in vocational education in many instances are linked to parallel trends in rehabilitation. 
As a conQbbision to the monograph, trends in vocational rehabiliation will be highlighted. As indi- 
cated in the.previous secticTn, those attitudinal philosophical, legislative, administrative, and tech- 
nological forces that have an impact on vocational education also have an impact upon rehabflita^ 
tion. Trends within the rehabilitation program can be surmised from an assessment of current 
patterns of service delivery, priorities within the program, and developments in practices. 



Pattern! In Service Delivery ^ " , ' 

I 

Jenkins (19^1) points out the "money, facilities, and trained personnel remain, now as in 1920, 
obvious impediments to more effective service delivery" (p. 32), He also notes'that tt^ definition of 
, t^abiiitation has broadened with each new piSce of enablihg legislation so4hat it rfow includes 
independent livtng, self-development, personal growtjj^and soOal rehabilitation for those people 
without potential employability'* (tbid,, p. 32), Thus, the spectrum of services and client groups has 
been expanding. Influence oh the legislation and administration of rehabilitation programs can be 
expected to be felt tn vjew of increasing advocacy for special groups, increased public support 
from nev/ sectors of society, and increased activity by special interest groups" (ibtd,K 

The human rights movement and Increasing involvement and sophistication of consumer 
groups clearly wi}l continue to have an impact on rehabilitation. In addition, advances fn the tech^- 
nology within rehabilitation will have an impact on the quality and scope of services provided. 



Priorities v^lthln the Program 

Vandergoot (1982a) asserts thai the role of rehabilitation is one of intermediary in the 
exchange process that results in people getting jobs. Traditionally the job development and 
placement process received iittle attention in vtew of competing demands on the counselor's time 
(Fraser and Qowers 1978. Smits and Emener 1980). Currently greater emphasis is being placed on 
placement activities, and many rehabiUfation professionals are focusmg on the development oi 
indust;7-labOf advisory councils (Vandergoot ^982a), research on corporate contributions to the 
hinng and career deveJopment of individuaJs with disabilities (l-iedley. Smart, and Young 1982), 
development of strategies to gather and use labor market information more effectively (Vander- 
goot- Swirsky- and Rice 1982J. and the implementation ofa variety job development and place- 
ment technoiogtesand procedures. This increased tevel of knowledge, skill, technology, and 
emphasis reflects changes in the role of rehabilitation in the placement area as well as in other 
areas of rehabilitation. 



Developments In Pradlcei 

The first part of this section on trends indicated that vocational education is engaging in 
cooperative efforts with various sectors- Partnerships characterize the work of the rehabilitation 
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professional ^s well, and it may be aSsumed that those Ifnkages wrifbe increased In number and 
scope. 

. flefiabilitation is empfiasiztng partnerships wi^ business and industry, with schoc^s, and with, 
community agencies. Emphasis is on the career dfevelojjment of persons with disabilities. Brolin 
and D'Alonzo (1979) point out that a large number of stydents with disabilities experience a dis- 
continuity i^ career development and fail to acc^iiire' adequate social and academic skills. Gener- 
ally^ a gap exists in the provision of those skills necessary for the students to maximize vocational 
and social abilities {Jenkins and Odie 1960). TNs problem has been attributed to a failure to 
communicate between special educators and rehabilitation personnel {Brolin 1973) and to the lack 

^\ adequate training of teachers to become competent in providing ess^tial job-related'sktlls. 

Wiowledge. and attitudes (Jenkins and Odie 1980). As reflectedjn the work of Meers (1980) and in 
tr^is monograph, the, gaps in training and knowledge are being clos^aWd communication between 
disciplines and programs is more effective. The emphasis on contHiufty and on a lifespan 
approach to education and rehabilitation can be expected to contrnuertBru baker 1981). 



Summary 

The present normalization philosophy and pressures exerted to correct Bowe s (1978) obser- 
\ vation that "America handicaps disabled people" or that the barriers to participation^re imposed 
' by society have contributed to the tncr^sed cooperation among educators and rehabilitation pro- 
fessionals The mandate to ensure the realizatiorr of certain rights is common to the cooperating 
programs. Ea^h relies on the other, and services are compfementary. 

Relationships with business and indu^ry are sought by vocational educators* by specrat edu- 
cators, and by rehabilitation personnel* Bensburg and Ashby (1981) point out .that program philo- 
sophy of the cooperative rehabilitatior^fspecial education/vocatioOal education programs they 
reviewed ''holds that employment is the ultimate measure of success" (p. 20). Thus, all programs 
hold this common goat and share strategies for reaching it. Each program emphasizes placement, 
and within rehabilitation, approaches to placement incfu^ cultivating relations with industry 
(Vandergoot 1982a). with umons (Mallik and Moretti 1982, Vancfprgoot I982a)^jand wtth commun- 
ity employers (McCarthy 1982). Simifar processes occur v^ithin vocational education. 

* 

This trend toward increased partnership is dJcpected to continue. As Mallik and Moretti (1982) 
^ point Out. employment opportunities for individuals with disabilities traditionally have been grea- 
test in the public sector Service a ncj industries such as fjnance. insurance, wholesale, and retail 
trade can be expected to grow through the mid-eighttes. and prospects for placement within these 
fields may welt be promising. Innovative approaches to placement and changes m the direction of 
the rehabilitation professionals efforts to work closely with employers and with the union/epre- 
sentatives of these industries are expected (ibid.). 

As Jenkins and Odie (1980) point out, the legislative mandates, movements toward career 
education and competency<based teaching, and the growing acceptance of the philosophy of 
no^alization have combined to promote a chmate of acceptance and an environment conducive 
to the more effective preparation of disabled persons to reach their employment potential. These 
forces have had national impact on rehabilitation programs, and, as Burton (1982) asserts. "Fed- 
eral program priorities are, as always, complex and interrelated, but they are now also apparently 
changing quite rapidly" (p. 52) Shifting social and pohttcal pressures have an impact on programs. 
I a^id various trends have been described. Change can be expected td accelerate in the years ahead. 
^ ^^^^-^d with strong bases of cooperation, the$e programs with common goals will be abje to support^ 
I and complement one another and augment the services and training opportunities available to 
persons with disabilities. 
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